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ThU  imi>o«inc  which  oontnins  the  UrAtilmn  Senate  Ohaniher,  was  the  seat  of  the  r^c^nl  deliberations  of  the  International  Conindssion  of  Jurists 


GRESSIVE  CODJFICATION 
OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


By  James  Bkown  Scott 

Pri'siilcnl  of  the  Aourican  I nslilulc  of  I nlernalional  Law 

ttl  it  grratlf  to  he  rrgrelird  thnt  for  lack  of  tftace  omittion  hat  been  made  of  the  firtt  17  paget  of  Itoctor  Scolt't 
eompiehentire  and  tckolarlg  rnieu\  jtaget  dealing  with  each  tlep  in  the  inoremeut  toward  codification  prior  to 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  International  Commiit'on  of  Juritti  in  hio  de  Janriro.— Kilitur's  nuttv) 

ON  MONDAY  ovcnin};,  April  IS,  1927,  his  Kxcollency  Octavio 
Maii}'al)(‘irii,  Minister  of  Forcif;ii  Affairs  of  Brazil,  for¬ 
mally  opcMicd  the  International  (’oininission  of  American 
.Inrists  for  the  ('odilication  of  International  Law,  Bnhlic 
and  IVivate,  in  the  city  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  in  the  Monroe  Palace,  in 
the  prc'sence  of  the  odicial  representatives  of  st'venteen  of  the  twenty- 
oin‘  Anun'ican  l{e|)nhlics,  having  hehn-e  them,  as  the  hast's  of  their 
labors,  the  proj«*cls  of  pnhlie  and  jn-ivate  international  law  drafted 
hy  the  Aim'ru'an  Institute  of  International  Law.  On  Friday  after¬ 
noon,  May  20,  1927,  he  h)rmally  adjmirm'd  the  International  C’om- 
inission  of  American  »lurists,  which  had  to  its  credit  twelve  piY»jects 
of  pid>lic  international  law,  and  a  eode  of  private  ititernational  law 
of  no  less  than  4J9  articles,  which  the  Commission  had,  within  the 
short  space  of  five  weeks,  |>ut  into  shape  primarily  fiY>m  the 
pr»>jec.ts  of  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  prestmt  article  to  show  how  this  ('ommission,  the 
lirst  odicial  body  whi(di  successfully  ami  e«»nsci»)usly  emleavort'd  ti» 
codify  the  two  hranehes  »>f  international  law,  acctmiplished  the 
|)urpose  for  whieh  it  had  been  ereated  ami  asstunhled.  .  .  . 

■  Krom  |>uiii|ilili-t  ri-|>riiili‘il  from  The  Ameiwan  Juuriiat  of  luternatioual  Law,  July. 
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The  International  Commission  of  Jurists  was  intended  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  two  members  appointed  by  each  of  the  American  Republics 
who  should  meet  in  the  cours<>  of  1925,  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Pan  American  Union,  in  conference  with  the  Government  of  Brazil, 
in  order  to  consider  the  codification  of  international  law,  public  and 
private.  To  aid  the  members,  the  Pan  American  Union  had  reipiested 
the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  to  consider  both  these 
branches,  and  the  results  of  the  labors  of  the  Institute  as  already' 
st‘t  forth,  were  present'd  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  to  the  Governments  of  the  American  Republics,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  Government  of  Brazil, 
in  order  to  be  laid  before  the  Commission  when  it  should  meet. 
It  was  the  hope  that  each  government  would  appoint  two  delegates, 
one  of  w'hom  should  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Subcommission  of 
Public  International  Law,  and  the  other,  that  of  the  Conflict  of  Laws. 
This  was  not  to  be.  Of  the  tw’enty-one  American  Republics,  seven¬ 
teen  appointed  delegates;  nine  of  them  two  delegates  each  (Argen¬ 
tina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Mexico,  United  States, 
Uruguay,  and  Venezuela);  and  eight  of  them,  but  a  single  delegate 
each  (Chile,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Haiti,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru, 
and  Santo  Domingo).  This  failure  on  the  part  of  the  American 
Republics  to  appoint  two  delegates  each  was  a  double  misfortune.  It 
made  it  necessary  for  the  single  delegate  to  attend  each  of  these 
two  subcommissions,  thus  doubling  the  work,  and  causing  the  sub- 
commissions  to  meet  at  different  times  and  places,  thus  reducing  b}’^ 
one-half  the  meetings  which  each  subcommission  could  have  held 
during  the  session. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  commission  meeting  in¬ 
formally  on  April  16,  and  formally  on  the  18th,  and  adjourning 
May  20,  has  to  its  credit  12  projects  of  public  international 
law,  and  a  code  of  private  international  law  of  no  less  than  439 
articles.  One  wonders  what  it  would  have  done  if  it  had  sat  some 
four  months,  as  did  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1907,  or 
what  it  might  have  accomplished  if  the  subcommissions  had  been 
able  to  meet  simultaneously  on  the  mornings  and  afternoons  of  each 
working  day.  As  it  was,  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists,  in 
a  session  of  five  w’eeks,  furnishes  the  first  successful  example  of  a 
body  of  official  delegates,  meeting  for  the  conscious,  indeed,  express 
purpose  of  codifying  public  and  private  international  law,  and  ad¬ 
journing  with  more  projects,  it  is  believed,  of  one  and  the  other  to 
its  credit,  than  any  official  body  sitting  for  the  same  length  of  time. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  labors  in  the  domain  of 
private  international  law  exceed  in  quantity  and  in  value  that  of  all 
other  official  gatherings  ever  held  for  the  purpose,  and  that  its 
adoption  of  12  projects  of  public  international  law  demonstrated 
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the  possibility  of  codification  of  the  law  of  nations  by  official  dele¬ 
gates,  if  only  preparation  has  been  made  in  advance  by  competent 
bodies  composed  of  unoflicial,  and  therefore  nonpolitical  represent¬ 
atives.  This  demonstration  would,  in  itself,  have  justified  the  meet¬ 
ing;  of  the  commission,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  for  it  is  simply 
a  fact,  that  the  American  Jurists  meeting  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  saved  the 
cause  of  codification  from  its  avowed  opponents  or  lukewarm  advo¬ 
cates.  Because  of  the  work  of  the  commission  w'e  are  entering 
upon  an  era  of  law  which  is  certain,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  get  the 
better  of  force. 

Mr.  Epitacio  Pessfta,  delegate  from  Brazil,  w'as  elected  president 
of  the  commission,  over  which  he  presided  with  dignity,  authority, 
and  success.  He  is  a  judge  of  the  present  Permanent  Court  of  Inter¬ 
national  Justice,  and  was  recently  President  of  Brazil.  Mr.  Pessoa 
had  presided  over  the  first  international  commission  of  jurists,  meet¬ 
ing  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1912.  It  opened  with  a  code  of  public 
international  law  before  it  prepared  by  Mr.  Pessoa,  and  a  code  of 
private  international  law  prepared  by  his  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Lafayette  Rodriguez  Pereira.  These  codes  had  not  been  sent  to 
the  governments  in  advance  of  the  meeting.  The  delegates  met 
without  knowledge  of  their  contents,  but  they  w'ere  averse  to  the 
codification  of  either  subject,  preferring  a  gradual  and  progressive 
statement  of  the  law.  Mr.  Pessoa  w^as  invited  by  his  colleagues  of 
1927  to  preside  over  the  Subcommission  of  Public  International  Law, 
and  Mr.  Rodrigo  Octavio  w'as  elected  to  preside  over  the  section  on 
Private  International  Law. 

The  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference,  meeting  in  Santiago  de  Chile 
in  1923,  had  recommended  the  commission  to  take  as  a  basis  the 
projects  presented  by  Mr.  Alvarez  to  the  conference.  As  these 
projects  had  been  incorporated  in  a  modified  form  in  the  projects  of 
tlie  American  Institute  of  International  Law,  which  had  been  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  its  labors, 
there  might  seem  to  have  been  no  reason  why  Mr.  Alvarez’  projects 
should  have  been  specifically  laid  before  the  commission.  The 
delegates  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Jesse  S.  Reeves,  and  the  present 
writer,  insisted,  even  over  Mr.  Alvarez’  protest,  that  the  original 
texts  of  his  projects  should  be  considerd  by  the  commission  as  before 
it,  inasmuch  as  his  original  projects  had  been  modified,  and  to  the 
extent  of  the  modification,  a  captious  critic  might  suggest  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  Pan  American  Conference  meeting  at  Santiago 
had  not  been  strictly  complied  with.  At  the  same  time,  the  delegates 
of  the  United  States  insisted  that  Mr.  Pe.ss6a’s  code  of  public  inter¬ 
national  law  of  1912  should  likewise  be  laid  before  the  commission, 
alt  hough  Mr.  Pessoa  himself  stated  his  acceptance  of  the  projects  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  and  his  unwillingness  to  have  his  code 
considered. 
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The  views  of  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  prevailed  in  both 
instances,  so  that  the  coininission  found  itself  in  possession  of  ample 
materials:  Twenty-seven  projects  of  public  international  law  of  the 
I’an  American  Union.  Those  on  “The  Pan  American  Union”  and 
“Aerial  navigation”  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  consideration  of 
the  jurists  by  resolution  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  view  of  the 
fa(‘t  that  these  two  subjects  were  being  considered  elsewhere;  and 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Bustamante,  the  project  on  e.xtradition  was 
transferred  to  the  subcommission  on  private  international  law, 
inasmuch  as  he,  and  no  doubt  many  of  his  colleagues,  e.xcluding  the 
delegaU's  of  the  United  States,  w’ere  of  the  opinion  that  e.xtradition 
was  a  topic  of  private,  rather  than  of  public  international  law.  In 
addition,  the  commission  had  before  it  the  original  texts  of  Mr. 
.\lvarez’  proposals,  and  of  Mr.  Pessoa’s  code  of  public  international 
law. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  subcommission  of  international  public 
law,  on  April  19th,  an  e.xchange  of  views  was  had  as  to  the  procedure 
to  be  followed.  The  delegates  of  the  United  States  felt  that  it  w’ould 
facilitate  the  work  if  a  committee  of  five  members  should  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  of  which  he  himself  should  be  ex  officio  a  member, 
in  order  to  consider  these  matters.  This  was  done,  with  the  result 
that  this  small  body  met  almost  daily  during  the  session  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Pessoa  feared  that  the  commission  would  not  have 
time  to  consider  all  of  the  projects,  inasmuch  as  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  May  24th,  in  order  to  arrive  at  The  Hague 
on  June  15th,  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice.  The  committee  agreed  that  within  the  given 
time  it  w’ould  be  difficult  to  consider  adequately  the  27  projects. 
Mr.  Pessoa  suggested  that  some  of  them  were  political  in  nature, 
and  that  without  prejudicing  them  in  any  way,  the  Commission  of 
Jurists  should  lay  them  aside,  in  order  to  consider  those  projects 
which  were  e.xclusively  juridical.  On  this  account  and  for  other 
and  different  reasons,  the  following  projects  were  laid  aside:  Pre- 
andde  (No.  1),  General  declarations  (No.  2),  Declaration  of  Pan 
.\merican  unity  and  cooperation  (No.  3),  Declaration  of  rights  and 
duties  of  nations  (No.  7),  Fundamental  rights  of  American  Republics 
(No.  8),  National  domain  (No.  10),  Rights  and  duties  of  nations  in 
territories  in  dispute  on  the  question  of  boundaries  (No.  11),  Juris¬ 
diction  (No.  12),  Responsibility  of  governments  (No.  15),  Diplo¬ 
matic  protection  (No.  16),  Freedom  of  transit  (No.  18),  Navigation 
of  international  rivers  (No.  19),  Pan  American  court  of  justice 
(No.  28),  Measures  of  repression  (No.  29),  and  Conquests  (No.  30). 
Fifteen  projects  were  thus  e.xcluded.  Provisions  of  the  remaining 
12  are  to  be  found  in  10  of  the  projects  adopted.  Extradition 
ajipears  in  the  code  of  private  international  law;  so  that  13  of  the 
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27  projects  transmitted  by  the  Pan  American  Union  were  appro¬ 
priated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  commission.  Two  projects  not 
contained  amoiif;  those  transmitted  were  adopted:  “Asylum”  and 
“Duties  of  states  in  case  of  civil  war.” 

The  method  of  procedure  was  for  the  committee  to  present  projects 
to  the  suhcommission.  Mr.  Pessoa  acted  as  draftsman  of  the 
committee,  and  prepared  in  Portuguese,  the  projects  to  he  submitted 
for  the  consideration  of  the  members.  As  modified  by  discussion. 


UK.  ViCTOK  M.  MAI  KTI  A 


M  inisU'r  of  Peru  in  Brazil  and  drleKato  of  his  Oovemiiu-nt  to  tho  Inter¬ 
national  ('ommission  of  Jurists.  Doctor  Maurtim  rcs|ion<lr<l  on 
behalf  of  the  delegates  to  the  address  of  welcome 


the  projects  were  thereupon  submitted  to  the  subcommission  where 
they  were  further  discussed  and  further  modified,  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  members,  changes  seemed  desirable.  And  it  is  to  be  said 
that  in  plenary  session  of  the  commission,  the  first  two  projects, 
on  “The  fundamental  bases  of  international  law” ‘and  “States” 
were  discussed  and  seriously  modified  in  what  had  been  supposed 
was  to  be  their  final  form.  The  others  were,  for  the  most  part,  with 
the  exception  of  “Asylum”  and  “Duties  of  states  in  case  of  civil 
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war,”  the  projects  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  with  modifications 
here  and  there  which  were  either  improvements  or,  at  any  rate, 
did  not  render  them  unacceptable. 

The  first  project,  on  “The  bases  of  international  law  ”  was  one  which 
Mr.  Alvarez  had  submitted  to  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference. 
It  was  modified  by  the  American  Institute,  very  much  modified  by  the 
committee,  further  modified  in  the  subcommission,  and  finally  changed 
in  the  plenary  session.  Its  twenty-two  articles  were  reduced  to 
eleven;  its  language  is  much  changed — in  one  or  two  cases  improved, 
but  the  final  te.xt  is  not  so  good  in  other  respects  as  that  of  the  Pan 
.Vmerican  Union.  It  may  seem  to  some  that  its  provisions  were 
better  fitted  as  an  introduction  to  a  treatise  on  international  law  than 
as  a  project  of  a  code.  The  better  opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  it 
properly  finds  a  place  among  the  projects,  and  that  it  is  an  accept¬ 
able  statement  of  the  fundamental  bases  of  international  law  to 
which  the  American  Republics  should  give  their  e.xpress  and  con¬ 
ventional  adherence. 

The  second  project,  on  “States”  is,  it  is  believed,  acceptable  in  its 
present  form,  although  there  were  not  a  few  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  who  would  have  preferred  the  articles  of  the  various  conven¬ 
tions  of  those  projects  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  from  which  its 
provisions  were  taken,  to  have  been  preserved  in  their  original  form, 
or  at  least  without  serious  modification. 

The  project  on  “States — Their  existence,  equality,  recognition,” 
contains  but  nine  articles.  If,  however,  it  were  adopted  in  practice, 
as  it  can  not  be  rejected  in  theory,  it  would  make  a  newer  and  a  happier 
world.  After  enumerating  the  elements  which  constitute  a  State, 
the  project  says,  without  circumlocution  or  equivocation,  that  “States 
are  legally  equal”;  that  being  such,  they  are  independent  and,  there¬ 
fore,  “no  State  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
another”;  and  that  as  it  is  the  people  within  certain  territorial 
boundaries  who  make  the  State  and  give  it  the  form  of  government 
which  they  prefer,  it  follows  that  it  is  they  who  should  decide  when 
the  State  exists.  Its  recognition  by  other  States  depends  upon  them, 
inasmuch  as  they,  too,  are  independent.  But  when  a  State  exists, 
and  its  existence  has  been  recognized,  the  mere  change  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  by  revolution,  force,  or  other  means,  should  be  recognized  by 
other  States,  provided  that  it  is  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  its  continuance,  that  it  possesses,  in  fact,  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  State,  and  that  it  is  not  only  in  a  position  to  exercise  its 
rights,  but  also  to  perform  its  international  duties. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  project  which  should  not  need  to  be 
included;  yet,  as  Talleyrand,  that  Prince  of  Diplomatists,  said, 
“that  is  a  reason  for  stating  it.”  It  is  the  old  statement  of  Vattel, 
and  of  anyone  who  has  given  thought  to  the  matter,  w’hose  mind  is  not 
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clouded  by  prejudice  and  his  eyes  dazzled  by  the  greatness  of  his  own 
country;  That  the  rights  of  a  State  do  not  depend  upon  its  “  bigness” 
or  its  “littleness.”  Vattel  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  “dwarf”  had 
the  same  rights  as  a  “giant.”  When  large  States  were  small,  they 
insisted  upon  ecpiality  as  a  fundamental  of  law  and  of  policy.  The 
Continental  C’ongress  instructed  Doctor  Franklin  that  the  treaty 
which  it  hoped  would  be  concluded  with  France,  through  which  the 
independence  of  the  thirteen  States  was  obtained  and  recognized, 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  strict  equality.  This  was  as  it  should  be. 
When  nations 'become  big — big  territorially,  big  financially,  big  in 
every  way — it  is  hard  for  them  to  keep  their  hands  off  a  struggling, 
little  country.  They  want  to  improve  it;  to  help  it  on  its  journey 
onward  and  upward,  whereas  they,  themselves,  wanted  to  be  let 
alone  when  when  they  were  little. 

Why  should  high-minded  persons  differ  about  this?  It  is  because 
there  is  a  confusion  in  their  minds  between  right  and  power;  yet  the 
two  are  poles  apart.  A  person  may  not  have  a  legal  right  to  do  a 
thing  (and  of  course,  we  are  speaking  of  a  legal,  not  an  illegal  “right”) 
and  yet  have  the  power  to  do  it;  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  the 
legal  right,  and  lack  the  power.  Some  there  are,  perhaps,  who  would 
deny  the  right  in  the  latter  case,  on  the  ground  that  a  right  which 
can  not  be  enforced  is  abstract,  and  that  we  should  deal  with  the 
realities  of  life,  such  as  power.  The  matter  is  simple.  The  right  may 
exist  without  power,  and  power,  we  know,  has  from  the  beginning  of 
time  existed  without  right.  Power  is  a  composite  of  various  elements 
of  a  material  kind:  Population,  extent  of  territory,  wealth,  industry, 
commerce.  We  thus  find  ourselves  in  the  face  of  two  conceptions: 
Right  and  influence.  It  is  hard  for  the  man  of  large  interests  and 
social  standing  to  admit  that  the  beggar  whom  he  passes  in  the 
street  has  the  same  legal  rights  as  he;  yet,  he  has.  And  that  simple 
fact  settles  the  matter,  for  states  are  made  up  of  human  beings. 

Dr.  Franklin  records  that  the  France  of  his  day  took  a  pleasure  in 
considering  itself  the  protector  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  We, 
of  our  day,  and  in  our  part  of  the  world  are  pleased  to  think  how 
successfully  we  have  withstood  the  temptations  of  power.  Of  course, 
nations  may  conclude  treaties,  one  with  another,  by  which  they  may 
allow  intervention  under  certain  conditions.  In  this  case,  and  to  the 
extent  granted,  intervention  becomes  a  legal  right.  But  history 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  grant  in  such  cases  is  rarely  voluntary, 
and  that  its  exercise  is  usually  dangerous  or  questionable.  The  right 
may  be  acquired  under  article  17  of  the  project  on  treaties  providing 
that  “two  or  more  states  may  agree  that  their  relations  may  be 
governed  by  rules  differing  from  those  expressed  in  conventions 
concluded  by  them  with  other  states.” 
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The  project  of  “States”  is  made  up  of  a  provision  here  and  there 
from  the  projects  of  the  Pan  American  Union:  Nations  (No.  5), 
Recognition  of  new  nations  and  new  governments  (No.  6),  Declaration 
of  rights  and  duties  of  nations  (No.  7),  selected  by  Mr.  Pessoa  and 
given  the  form  which  the  subject  either  had  in  his  code,  or  which  he 
himself  preferred. 

The  third  of  the  projects  deals  with  aliens — the  basic  principles  of 
which  are  that  aliens  residing  within  a  country  should  he  entitled  to 
civil  as  distinct  from  the  political  rights  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of 
that  country;  that  they  may  be  refused  entrance,  or,  if  allowed  to 
enter,  that  they  may  be  e.xpelled  “for  reasons  of  public  order  or 
safety.”  This  project  is  based  upon  No.  14  of  the  Pan  American 
Union,  which  contained  a  sole  article.  The  present  project  is  very 
much  enlarged  and  seems  to  he  wholly  acceptable.  Indeed,  it  is 
admirable. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  project  on  “Treaties,”  based  upon 
No.  21  of  the  Pan  American  projects,  and  Mr.  Pessoa’s  code  of  1912. 
The  final  product  seems  to  be  better  than  either  of  its  sources,  as  it 
represents  enlightened  theory  and  present  practice,  and,  in  one 
respect,  goes  beyond  both.  As  originally  adopted,  its  15th  Article 
stated  that  “If  one  of  the  states  [parties  to  a  treaty]  fail  wholly,  or  in 
any  essential  part,  to  fulfill  the  obligation  which  each  has  contracted, 
the  other  can  exact  the  fulfillment  or  consider  the  treaty  as  abro¬ 
gated.”  Objection  was  made  that  the  article  in  its  present  form 
might  be  considered  by  the  lay  public  as  applicable  to  present  diffi¬ 
culties.  In  the  end,  it  was  revised  to  read,  “  the  obligations  created 
by  treaty  shall  be  enforced  in  case  of  their  nonfulfillment  by  the 
decision  of  a  court  of  international  justice  or  of  an  arbitral  tribunal 
when  diplomatic  negotiations  have  been  unsuccessful.”  This  is  the 
theory  of  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1907,  declaring  that 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  treaties  and  conventions  could 
be  submitted,  without  reservations,  to  arbitration.  It  was,  however, 
only  an  expression  of  opinion,  although  unanimous,  of  the  Hague 
Conference;  it  was  not  a  project.  The  present  article  is  an  article  of 
a  project,  which,  if  adopted,  would  bring  practice  into  harmony  with 
theory. 

There  are  two  articles  of  special  interest.  The  first.  No.  6,  provides 
that  ratification  should  be  unconditional;  that  a  reservation  made 
by  one  of  the  ratifying  States  to  a  treaty  binds  the  other  State  only 
when  it  has  been  informed  of  the  reservation  and  consents  to  it. 
This  provision  applies  to  two  contracting  States.  However,  if  the 
treaty  is  what  is  called  multilateral,  that  is,  if  there  are  more  than 
two  contracting  parties,  a  general  rule  has  grown  up  through  recent 
practice.  It  is  thus  stated  by  the  commission:  “A  reservation  made 
by  one  of  them  in  the  act  of  ratification  will  only  affect  the  respective 
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clause  and  the  State  to  which  it  refers.”  This  provision  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  preserve  conventions,  such  as  those  of  The  Hague 
Conferences,  from  nullification  by  applying  the  rule  applicable  to 
bilateral  treaties.  The  other  article  referred  to  is  the  7th,  providing 
that  States  may  refuse  ratification,  and  the  refusal  is  not  to  be 
considered  an  unfriendly  act. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  projects  deal  with  what  may  be  called  American 
(juestions,  inasmuch  as  the  beneficiaries  are  exclusively  American. 
'Fhe  fifth  obligates  the  American  Republics  to  exchange  copies  of 
their  official  publications,  not  merely  those  issued  by  the  govern¬ 
ments,  hut  also  those  to  whose  publications  they  have  granted  sub¬ 
sidies.  They  further  oblige  themselves  to  make  their  e.xchanges  as 
complete  as  possible.  The  project  is  one  of  long-standing.  On 
January  27,  1902,  a  convention  to  that  effect  was  adopted  at  the 
Second  Pan  American  Conference  which  met  from  October  22,  1901, 
to  January  22,  1902,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  it  was  ratified  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.* 
The  present  project,  with  a  verbal  modification  here  and  there,  is 
No.  24  of  the  projects  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  It  is,  itself,  the 
Convention  of  1902,  with  unessential  modifications.  The  chances 
are  therefore  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  although  perhaps  in  modified 
form,  by  the  Sixth  Pan  .Vmerican  Conference  which  is  to  meet  at 
Ilahana. 

The  sixth  project  provides  for  the  interchange  of  professors  and 
students.  This,  again,  is  a  project  with  a  history.  Its  unwearied 
advocate  year  in  and  year  out  is  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  the  present  en¬ 
lightened  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  concerning  this  interchange  was  adopted  at  the  Fourth  Pan 
.American  Conference,  at  Buenos  Aires,  on  August  18,  1910.®  As  in 
the  case  of  the  e.xchange  of  publications,  the  project  is,  with  a  pos¬ 
sible  change  here  and  there.  No.  25  of  the  Projects  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  which  is  practically  the  resolution  of  the  Fourth 
International  Conference  of  the  American  States,  with  immaterial 
modifications.^ 

On  these  two  projects  comment  is  permissible,  and  not  wholly 
unnecessary.  In  the  United  States  it  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  procure  the  session  laws  of  the  various  States  of  the  Union,  and 

*  Second  International  Conference  of  .\inerican  States,  S.  Doc.  No.  330,  47th  Cong  ,  1st  sess.,  p.  213. 

>  Fourth  International  Conference  of  .\merican  States,  S.  I>oc.  No.  744,  61st  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  p.  228. 

'  Francis  l.ieher  apparently  had  not  considered  the  interchange  of  students,  although  he  had  discovered 
the  traveling  professor.  Perhaps  he  had  in  mind  both,  inasmuch  as  the  professor  was,  in  his  conception, 
only  a  student  of  maturer  years.  However  this  may  he,  this  is  what  he  said  in  a  letter  under  date  of 
•May  26,  1672,  to  the  distinguished  Oerman  publicist,  Franz  von  lloltzendortf: 

“  In  1S46,  in  one  of  my  writings,  I  recalled  the  fact  that  under  .\drian,  professors  were  apiminted  to  lecture 
in  <lilTerent  places,  and  Polemnn  of  l4kodicea  instructed  in  oratory  at  Rome,  Laodicea,  Smyrna,  and 
•Vlexandria.  The  traveling  professor  had  a  free  pa.ssage  on  the  em[)cror's  ships,  or  on  the  vessels  laden  with 
grain.  In  our  days  of  steamboats  and  railroads  the  traveling  professor  should  be  reinstated.  Why  could 
not  the  same  person  teach  in  New  York  ami  in  Strasburg?”  (Life  and  I.etters,  p.  424.) 
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oiricial  publications  of  the  different  States.  The  difliculty  of  ohtain- 
in};  tlie  publications  of  the  Latin  American  countries  is  much  greater, 
and  yet,  without  them,  it  is  sometimes  impossible  for  one  of  the 
American  Republics  to  procure  adequate  information  of  the  others. 
This  project  is  intended  to  place  the  official  publications  of  each 
American  Republic  at  the  disposition  of  all,  and  to  open  them  to 
the  readers  of  the  respective  countries  who  may  wish  to  consult 
them. 

Many  of  us  are  so  made  that  we  only  learn  through  our  eyes,  and 
to  them  travel  opens  up  the  physical  world.  Others  learn  through 
their  ears,  and  to  them,  intercourse  is  a  means  to  knowledge.  It  is 
best  to  visit  a  country  in  order  to  know  it,  hut  this  seetns  impossible 
on  a  large  scale.  Therefore,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  mountain  and 
Mohammed  together,  by  bringing  professors  of  the  Latin  American 
univei'sities  to  the  United  States;  by  sending  professors  of  the  United 
States  to  Latin  America;  and  by  an  e.xchange  of  students  to  the 
various  countries  upon  a  plane  of  strict  ecjuality.  Perscmal  contacts 
are  created,  large  and  varied  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  almost 
insensibly  we  learn  how  like  us  others  are.  The  veil  of  ignorance  is 
lifted. 

The  interchange  of  professors  and  students  will  be  difficult,  but 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem  is  a  reason  for  undertaking  its  solution. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  diplomatic  agents,  and  their  diplomatic 
immunities,  form  the  subject  of  the  seventh  project.  It  is  long,  con¬ 
sisting  of  thirty-two  articles.  It  is  detailed.  It  is  admirable.  It  is 
the  result  of  discussion  in  the  committee  under  Mr.  Pessoa’s  presi¬ 
dency,  and  of  careful  revision  in  the  subcommission  in  which  the 
American  Republics  were  represented.  An  analysis  of  the  project 
would  be  a  summary  of  the  practice  of  nations  in  such  matters.  It 
is  unnecessary,  as  the  present  purpose  is  to  state  that  the  project  is 
acceptable  to  the  American  Republics  because  based  upon  their  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  also  acceptable  to  the  world  at  large,  because  the  practice 
is  largely  universal.  There  are,  however,  three  matters  which  may 
be  mentioned.  The  project  docs  not  classify  diplomatic  agents  into 
ambassadors,  ministers,  etc.  The  members  of  the  commission  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  presidents  of  the  various  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  should  not,  as  monarchs  of  Europe,  have  personal 
representatives;  that  the  diplomatic  agent  should  represent  the  State, 
thus  having  but  one  class,  to  the  exclusion  of  ambassadors,  who,  in 
Europe  represent  the  sovereign  and,  by  an  unacce|)table  imitation, 
represent  the  Presidents  in  the  wesk'rn  world.  It  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  commission  was  prevented  from  limiting  the  classes  to  min¬ 
isters  and  charges  d’affaires,  thus  e.xpressly  excluding  ambassadors. 
It  finally  contented  itself  with  a  unanimous  recommendation  to  the 
Sixth  Pan  American  C'onference,  which  is  to  meet  at  llabana,  that 
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ambassadors  should  he  dropped  and  diploinatie  agents  consist  of  two 
classes. 

The  second  observation  is  that  the  coininission  rejected  consciously 
and,  one  might  almost  say,  with  malice  aforethought,  the  use  of  the 
expression  “extraterritoriality,”  in  the  project  concerning  diplomatic 
agents.  The  diplomatic  agent  of  the  American  Republic  accredited 
to  Washington  is  in  Washington,  and  by  no  possible  fiction  can  it  be 
successfully  maintained  that  he  is  physically  in  Washington,  but 
legally  in  the  capital  of  his  own  country.  However,  it  is  correct  to 
say  that  the  diplomatic  agents  of  the  American  Repidilics  accredited 
to  Washington  are  entitled  to  certain  immunities  from  local  law,  civil 
as  well  as  criminal,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  perform  without 
restraint  their  oHicial  duties,  and  that  the  agents  necessary  for  the 
p(*rforinance  of  these  duties  likewise  enjoy  immunity.  This  principle 
the  project  adopts  throughout. 

There  is  a  third  observation  which  certainly  will  not  be  displeasing 
to  the  North  American.  It  is  the  third  numbered  ])aragraph  of 
.Vrticle  24,  e.xempting  diplomatic  agents  from  customs  duties  “on 
objects  intended  for  their  peixonal  use,  or  that  of  their  families,  to  the 
extent  fixed  by  the  government  of  the  state  to  which  they  are  accred¬ 
ited.”  The  connection  between  this  provision  and  the  eighteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Ignited  States  is  obvious.  In 
its  broad  outlines,  this  is  No.  22  of  the  Pan  American  project,  some¬ 
what  modified  in  the  draft  presented  by  Mr.  Pessoa  to  the  committee, 
and  very  carefully  discussed  and  considerably  modified,  and,  indeed, 
imi)roved  in  the  subcommission.  The  original  project  is  based  upon 
the  resolutions  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  with  changes 
here  and  there  to  fit  some  of  its  dispositions  to  American  practice. 
As  it  left  the  commission,  it  is  believed  to  be  better  than  any  of  its 
predecessors. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Project  No.  8,  on  consuls.  It  is 
likewise  a  project  (No.  23)  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  with  modifica¬ 
tions  in  committee  and  in  subcommission.  It  has  the  same  distin¬ 
guished  ancestry,  and  it  represents  American  practice.  Consuls  are 
admitted  to  possess  requisite  immunity  both  in  their  persons  and 
odicial  residences  in  order  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  official 
duties.  Their  archives,  of  course,  and  their  oflicial  documents,  enjoy 
immunity;  but  in  their  private  transactions  they  are  properly  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  law  of  the  land.  It  would  naturally  follow  that  consuls 
can  make  no  claim  to  consular  asylum.  Article  22  is  in  point:  “A 
consul  is  obliged  to  siirrender,  on  the  simple  rerpiisition  of  the  local 
autliorities,  all  |)ersons  suspected  of  or  condemned  for  crime,  who  may 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  consulate.” 

There  is  an  article  of  special  interest  to  the  Ibiited  States,  as  it 
solves,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a 
.'•crjo.v  ‘JT— Hull,  u - 2 
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question  which  has  sometinies  arisen  because  of  the  most  favored 
nation  treatment  clause  in  consular  conventions  to  which  the  United 
State's  are  parties.  The  article  is  No.  17.  The  first  of  its  three  sen¬ 
tences  states  the  jjeneral  practice  in  the  absence  of  constitutional  pro¬ 
visions;  “Consuls  are  not  oblijied  to  appear  as  witnesses  before  the 
courts  of  the  state  where  they  e.xcerise  functions.”  They  must, 
“in  conformity  with  local  lepslation,  fiive  their  testimony  in  the 
building  of  the  consulate  or  send  it  in  writing  to  the  authority  desig¬ 
nated  for  that  purpose.  ”  The  second  sentence  takes  care  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  clause;  “They  shall  nevertheless  give  it  personally  in  a 
trial  in  criminal  prosecutions  when  the  accused  are  entitled  to  present 
them  as  witnessess  for  the  defense.  ”  The  third  sentence,  forming  the 
second  paragraph,  enables  the  government,  through  diplomatic  chan¬ 
nels,  to  have  the  consul  in  court,  should  he  otherwise  refuse  to  attend. 

In  the  Consular  Convention  between  France  and  the  Ignited  States 
of  February  23,  1853,  it  is  stated  that  consuls  were  never  to  he  “com- 
|)elled  to  appear  as  witnesses  before  the  courts”  and  that,  should 
they  he  invited  to  appear  and  decline  to  do  so,  their  testimony  was 
to  he  “requested  in  writing,”  or  “taken  orally  at  their  dwellings.” 
(Article  II.)  In  1854,  one  Dillon,  a  French  consul,  was  summoned  to 
appear  in  court  and  give  testimony.  He  pleaded  the  immunity 
under  Article  II  of  the  treaty  of  February  23,  1853,  with  the  United 
States.  The  decision  of  the  court  In  re  Dillon,  7  Sawyer,  561  (1854), 
was  in  favor  of  the  consul.  The  question  was  argued  by  Secretary  of 
State  Marcy,  who  insisted  that  a  treaty  inconsistent  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  was  itself  unconstitutional,  and  that  in 
the  present  case,  the  sixth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  providing 
that  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  should  enjoy  the  right 
“to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,”  and  “to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor,”  should  pre¬ 
vail.  France,  on  the  contrary,  stood  upon  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
At  length,  Project  8  on  consuls,  decides  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

As  was  said  of  diplomatic  agents,  the  consular  project  appears  to 
he  a  decided  improvement  on  any  and  all  of  its  predecessors. 

To  the  consideration  of  the  ninth  project,  on  maritime  neutrality, 
there  was  opposition,  and  finally,  with  misgivings  on  the  part  of 
sfune,  it  was  removed  from  the  projects  which  had  already  been 
laid  aside.  It  was  said  to  he  out  of  place  in  a  series  of  projects 
dealing  only  with  the  law  of  peace.  The  delegates  of  the  United 
States,  however,  insisted  upon  its  consideration,  on  the  ground  that 
the  American  Kepuhlics  were  like  to  he  affected  by  any  great  war 
which  might  break  out  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  the  recent 
World  War  had  unfortunately  shown.  They  felt  that  in  ca.se  of 
such  a  calamity,  the  rights  of  the  American  Republics,  as  neutrals, 
should  exist  in  clear  and  unmistakable  terms,  before  the  war  should 
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arise;  and  that  with  a  common  law  they  could  present  a  common 
front  to  law-breaking  belligerents.  Their  view  prevailed.  It  was 
necessary,  however,  that  they  should  insist  that  the  project  as 
drafted  was,  in  form  and  effect,  the  thirteenth  convention  of  the 
Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1907,  on  The  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Neutral  Powers  in  Naval  War.  The  project  on  maritime  neutral¬ 
ity  was  among  those  which  Mr.  Alvarez  had  presented  to  the  Fifth 
Pan  American  Conference,  held  at  Santiago  de  Chile,  in  1923.  The 
committee  in  Paris  had,  however,  eliminated  from  it  most  of  the 
additions  not  to  be  found  in  The  Hague  Convention.  These  additions 
had  been  added  to  the  original  convention  in  the  form  of  roeux; 
but  they  were  not  considered  by  the  American  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  nor  were  they  considered  in  the  commission.  The  I 

project,  therefore,  was  practically  that  of  The  Hague  Convention, 
with  sundry  modifications  suggested  by  experience  had  in  the  World 
War.  With  a  change  of  position  of  some  of  the  articles,  the  articles 
on  visits  and  search  added  by  Mr.  Pessoa,  the  project  was  practically 

that  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  I 

.  .  .  j 

The  tenth  project  deals  with  asylum.  It  was  an  original  proposi¬ 
tion  with  the  Commission  of  Jurists.  It  was  apparently  the  general 
desire  of  the  Latin-Ainerican  representatives  that  embassies  and 
legations  within  their  respective  countries  should  be  permitted  to 
offer  asylum,  and  that  the  praetiee  should  be  regularized  by  a  eon- 
vention.  The  delegates  of  the  United  States  were  not  parties  to 
the  project,  as  the  praetiee  of  their  eountry  forbids  it.  However, 
they  did  not  oppose  its  eonsideration,  inasmuch  as  they  recognized 
the  right  of  their  colleagues  to  draft  sueh  a  convention,  if  they  should 
eare  to  do  so,  and  submit  it  to  the  eonsideration  of  the  Sixth  Pan 
American  Conference.  The  delegates  of  the  United  States  therefore 
entered  a  general  reserve.  There  are,  however,  two  articles  which 
could  have  been  accepted: 

State8  are  forbidden  to  kivc  asylniii  in  any  place  under  tbeir  jiiriHdietion  to  ! 
IN-rNoiiH  KU«iK-et<‘d  <»f,  «»r  eondeinned  for  a  eoininon  erinic,  or  who  are  deserters 
from  the  land  and  naval  forces.  (Article  I.]  j 

A  (K-rson  accused  of  eointnon  crimes  and  who  has  taken  asylum  in  a  IcKation,  t 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  or  military  airship,  must  Im;  K>ven  up  if  this  Im‘  d('mande<i  :| 
by  the  hs-al  K<»v<‘rnnn’nt.  If  asylum  Is*  nivcui  within  the  territory,  delivery  | 
will  Is*  efbfrted  by  extradition,  in  tin;  terms  stipulated  in  the  convention  of 
privat«‘  int<;rnational  law.  (Article  :{.( 

■I 

Project  .No.  1 1  deals  with  the  “  Duties  of  States  in  ease  of  civil  war.”  | 
There  ha<l  been  an  intention  to  include  u  project  of  this  kind  among  i 
thos<;  «lrafted  by  tlie  American  Institute,  at  the  re(|uest  of  tbe  Pan  i 
.Vmericati  Utiion.  It  was  givtm  u|),  howev<>r,  on  the  ground  that  it  I 
was  inadvisable  to  suggest  the  possibility  <tf  civil  war  or  insurrection 
in  any  one  of  the  American  Stab‘s.  But  the  commission  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  drafted,  of  its  own  accord,  a  singh;  artich*  of 
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five  paragraphs  dealing  with  the  question.  If  such  a  project  were 
to  he  included,  it  must  he  admitted  that  it  is  well  done.  In  fact, 
it  reads  like  a  s(>ries  of  extracts  from  the  neutrality  act  of  the 
United  States,  of  ISIS,  so  similar  are  the  |)rovisions  of  both. 

The  last  of  the  12  projects  deals  with  pacific  settlement.  It  is 
No.  27  of  the  projects  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  As  it  left  the 
hands  of  the  committee  of  five  and  was  approved  hy  the  subcom- 
niission  on  the  closing  day  of  the  commission,  it  was  in  substance 
the  Pan  American  project  in  shortened  form,  which,  in  turn,  was,  so 
far  as  possible,  based  upon  projects  already  in  existence,  which  had 
stood  the  test  of  time.  The  articles  relating  to  good  offices  and 
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mediation  were  taken  from  The  Hague  Conventiim  of  1907  for  the 
I’acilic  S<q(lement  of  International  Disputes.  The  sivtion  on  com¬ 
missions  of  impiiry  was  the  convention  sponsored  by  Mr.  (londra, 
of  Paraguay,  ami  therefore  bearing  his  name,  of  the  Fifth  Pan 
.Vmerican  (’mifercnce  at  Santiago  de  ('Idle.  It  is  an  e.xcellent  c»*n- 
vention,  providing  for  the  submission  of  .Vmerican  c«*ntroversies  to 
examination  and  report  by  .Vmerican  ciuumissions  of  impiiry  com- 
poseil  e.xclusiv«*ly  of  .Vmerican  members.  It  is  the  fust  step  in  what 
wilt  be  a  final  outcome:  .\merican  tribunals  of  arbitration  composed 
of  .\mericim  memb(‘rs,  for  the  atljiistment  of  .\merican  ^•ontr^)velsies: 
and  .\merican  courts  of  justice  c**mposed  «*f  American  jiulges  for  the 
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decision  of  American  controversies.  The  delegates  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Fifth  Pan  American  Conference  at  Santiago  signed  the 
Gondra  convention  of  inquiry,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
has  ratified  the  convention.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is,  therefore,  committed  to  American  agencies  for  the  settlement  of 
American  questions. 

The  convention,  admirable  in  all  its  details,  is  a  combination  of 
the  commission  of  inquiry  at  The  Hague,  with  the  provision  of 
St‘cretary  of  State  Bryan’s  treaties  for  the  advancement  of  peace — 
worth,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  all  the  other  internatitmal 
conventions  for  peaceful  settlement  put  together,  by  which  nations 
renounced  every  act  of  hostility,  including,  of  course,  a  resort  to 
arms,  during  the  consideration  of  the  question  and  the  preparation 
of  the  report  of  the  commission.  It  is,  as  Secretary  Bryan  was 
accustomed  to  say,  an  “angry  dispute”  which  can  survive  a  year’s 
examination.  It  includes  the  provision  to  be  found  in  Secretary 
Bryan’s  treaty  with  France,  authorizing  the  commission  to  determine 
the  temporary  disposition  of  the  property  during  the  consideration 
of  the  dispute.  It  has  a  new  definition  of  its  own  which  brings  the 
nations  to  the  threshold  of  the  arbitral  tribunal,  and  it  is  fair  to 
presume,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  American  Republics,  that  the 
door  will  open  at  their  approach.  It  is  Article  16  which  leads  the 
parties  to  the  door.  After  the  report  has  been  delivered  to  the  parties 
and  to  the  Pan  American  Union,  they  are  to  have  a  space  of  six 
months  within  which  to  renew  negotiations  and  to  reach  a  solution 
of  their  difficulties,  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  the  report. 
“If,  during  this  new  period,  they  do  not  reach  an  amicable  solution, 
they  recover  their  full  liberty  of  action  in  order  to  proceed  according 
to  their  interests.  ” 

The  third  part  of  the  project  deals  with  commissions  of  concilia¬ 
tion— a  subject  long  in  the  air,  but  until  recently  lacking  concrete 
form  and  expression.  Its  value  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  Pan 
American  Union  is  suggested  as  the  commission  of  conciliation  always 
in  existence,  and  which,  therefor,  does  not  need  to  be  constituted 
when  the  difficulty  arises. 

The  fourth  is  friendly  composition — likewise  an  old  method  which, 
in  modern  times,  has  fallen  into  disuse.  It  is  the  case  of  a  person 
having  the  confidence  of  the  parties  in  dispute  (usually  a  chief  of 
state)  to  whom  the  matter  may  be  submitted  because  of  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  his  uprightness  and  judgment.  It  has  recent  American 
approval.  The  Alsop  case  was  a  long-standing  claim  of  the  United 
States  against  Chile.  Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  claimant,  C’hilc 
consenU'd  to  submit  in  1909  to  the  friendly  composition  of  Kdward 
VH,  King  of  Kngland,  and  at  his  death,  to  his  son  and  successor, 
George  V,  by  whom  it  was  in  1911  decided  in  favor  of  the  United 
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States,  although  some  of  the  claims  were  rejected.®  As  the  friendly 
compositor  had  disappeared  from  modern  practice,  although  very 
familiar  in  the  Middle  Ages,  King  George  deemed  it  advisable  to 
define  friendly  composition  as  “an  award  which  shall  do  substantial 
justice  between  the  parties  without  attaching  too  great  an  importance 
to  the  technical  points  which  may  be  raised  on  either  side.” 

Of  arbitration,  forming  the  fifth  part,  little  need  be  said.  The  proj¬ 
ect  recognizes  the  procedure  of  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference 
for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes,  and  closes  with 
the  twenty-third  article,  to  the  effect  that  the  parties  in  dispute  may 
submit  their  controversy,  if  they  desire  its  judicial  settlement,  either 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  at  The  Hague,  “or 
to  any  other  court  of  justice  which  may  be  constituted  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  American  Republics.” 

The  twenty-eighth  of  the  Pan  American  projects  contemplates 
the  creation  of  a  Pan  American  Court  of  Justice.  It  w'as  not  con¬ 
sidered,  inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  be  political  to  some  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  of  five. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  projects  recommended  to  the  Sixth  Confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Americas,  set  for  the  month  of  January,  in  the  year 
1928.  They  will  be  transmitted  by  the  Pan  American  Union  to  the 
conference,  where  they  are  to  be  considered  by  the  delegates  of  the 
American  Republics,  acting  under  instructions  from  their  respective 
governments. 

The  Subcommission  on  Private  International  Law  was  unexpectedly 
and  overwhelmingly  successful.  Mr.  Bustamante  went  into  con¬ 
ference  with  his  code  of  international  law  of  435  articles,  and  emerged 
in  less  than  five  weeks  with  a  code  of  439  articles.  Here  and  there 
the  articles  were  modified;  here  and  there  he  lost  one.  But  four 
more  were  added  than  he  had  lost.  Mr.  Bustamante’s  intention 
was  to  give  the  form  of  a  code  to  the  generally  accepted  practice  of 
the  civilized  nations,  in  the  matter  of  the  conflict  of  laws.  This, 
he  did.  His  plan  turned  on  the  acceptance  of  Article  7  in  its  original, 
or  in  a  modified  form,  which  would,  nevertheless,  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  intention.  A  project  of  a  convention  was  prefixed, 
according  to  which  the  American  Republics  would  accept  the  code, 
entering  reservations  to  the  articles  which  they  were  unwilling  to 
accept.  In  this  way,  every  one  of  the  American  Republics  could 
l)e  a  party  to  the  code  with  more  or  less  reservations. 

The  original  Article  7  which  made  this  possible  was  thus  worded: 

Kacli  contrui'ting  Stuto  Khali  apply  to  tin*  nationals  of  tlio  others  the  laws  of 
an  internal  public  order  of  their  (htinieile  or  of  their  nationality,  according  to 
the  systeni  adopted  by  the  Slate  to  which  they  iM'long. 
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In  Mr.  Bustamante’s  opinion,  and  ultimately  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commission,  it  would  thus  he  possible  for  a  Republic  adopting  the 
theory  of  domicile,  or  of  nationality,  to  he  parties  to  the  code.  The 
Ke|)uhlics  adopting  domicile  could  accept  the  code,  reserving  or 
rejecting  those  of  its  provisions  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  domicile 
as  they  understood  and  applied  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Republics 
adopting  the  theory  of  nationality  could  reject  the  dispositions  of 
the  code  accepting  the  principle  and  practice  of  domicile.  All 
could  thus  he  parties,  hut  in  unequal  degrees,  the  Republics  being 
hound  to  each  other  by  articles  of  the  code  which  they  had  accepted, 
that  is  to  say,  against  which  they  had  not  interposed  reservations. 

As  there  was  difficulty  in  finding  a  wording  of  Article  7  which 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  delegates,  Mr.  Bustamante 
withdrew  Article  7  as  originally  prepared,  and  continued  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  code  until  the  various  articles  had  been  adopted.  He 
then  returned  to  Article  7,  proposing  a  substitute  which,  in  substance 
that  of  the  original  draft,  had  the  good  fortune  of  meeting  with 
general  approval: 

Kacli  contracting  State  shall  apply  as  |)crsonal  law  that  of  (loniicilc  or  that  of 
nationality  according  to  tin*  system  which  its  domestic  legislation  may  have 
adopted  or  may  hereafter  adopt 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  439  articles  com¬ 
posing  the  code  which  the  International  C\mimission  of  Jurists 
passed  on  with  its  recommendations  to  the  Sixth  Pan  American 
(\)nference  of  llahana,  over  which  Mr.  Bustamante  is  himself  to 
preside.  It  is  only  possible  under  the  limitations  of  an  article  which 
has  already  assumed  ample  proportions  to  outline  the  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  which  contains  general  rules,  and  under  (1)  International 
('ivil  Law,  covers  (a)  persons,  (h)  property,  (c)  the  various  modes 
of  acquisition,  (d)  obligations  and  contracts;  (2)  (’ommercial  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  (a)  merchants  and  commerce  in  general,  (b)  special 
commercial  contracts,  (c)  maritime  and  aerial  commerce,  (d)  pre¬ 
scription;  (3)  Penal  International  Law;  (4)  International  Law  of 
Procedure,  (a)  general  rules,  (h)  competence,  (c)  extradition,  (d)  the 
right  to  appear  in  court  and  its  modalities,  (e)  letters  requisitorial 
and  letters  rogatory,  (f)  e.xceptions  having  an  international  character, 
(g)  evidence,  (h)  a|)peal  for  annulment,  (i)  bankruptcy  and  insol¬ 
vency,  (j)  e.xecution  of  judgments  rendered  by  foreign  courts. 

Most  of  the  American  Republics  prefer  the  doctrine  of  nationality, 
although  others  have  a  marked  tendency  toward  the  law  of  domicile, 
or  of  the  territory  in  which  the  legal  transaction  takes  place.  A 
group  of  American  R(‘publics  has  adopted  the  law  of  domicile: 
.\rgentina,  Bolivia,  (’bile,  I’araguay,  Peru  and  rruguay.  With  the 
exce|)ti<»n  of  Peru,  these  Slab's  strongly  advo<*ated  the  conventions 
of  M(»nt4‘vi<h'o  of  1.SHS-S9,  and  projects  of  later  date  accepting  domi- 
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cile  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endeavor  to  prevent  Mr.  Bustamante’s 
code  from  heinj;  taken  as  the  l>asis  of  discussion.  In  this  they  were 
defeated,  and  althouj'h  tliey  maintained  their  position  throughout, 
the  advoeak's  of  Mr.  Bustamante’s  code  had  the  two-thirds  majority 
reiiuired  for  acceptance  in  the  subcommission  and  the  C’ommission. 

The  two  delegates  from  the  United  States  registered  in  the  Sub¬ 
commission  on  Private  International  Law,  as  they  desired  to  testify 
hy  their  presence,  if  not  by  their  votes,  their  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  commission.  They  explained  at  the  opening  session  that  the 
Si'cretary  of  State,  while  unwilling  to  be  bound  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  commission,  was,  nevertheless,  desirous  of  seeing  it  succeed  in 
its  labors,  and  that  he  would  have  the  projects  as  passed  carefully 
examined  upon  their  presentation  to  the  Department  of  State,  in 
order  to  see  to  what  extent  it  would  he  possible  for  the  (Jovernment  of 
the  United  States  to  accept  their  conclusions.  The  position  of  the 
American  delegation  was  thus  stated  in  the  plenary  session  of  May  9th : 

The  delegation  of  the  Tinted  States  desires  to  have  its  vote  recorded  in  favor 
of  tlie  article  reported  to  this  plenary  session  from  Snbeoininission  B,  and  bast'd 
upon  the  jirojeet  of  the  code  »)f  private  international  law,  prepared  by  the 
learned  and  very  distinguished  ilelegate  from  Cuba,  Mr.  Un.stamante. 

In  so  recording  its  affirmative  v«»te  the  delegation  dtH's  not  desire  to  imply  that 
the  articles  for  which  it  votes  are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  various 
jurLsdietions  of  the  Tinted  Slates,  4t)  in  all.  .As  a  matter  of  fact  and  as  is 
well  known  the  jnrisprndenee  of  the  Tinted  States  is  based  in  general  upon  the 
theory  of  domicile,  while  the  project  of  the  proiiosed  code  is  based  largely  upon  the 
theory  of  nationality.  The  reason  for  this  affirmative  vote  is  that  the  delegation 
of  the  Tnited  States  desires  to  further  the  work  of  codification  of  private  inter¬ 
national  law.  It  desires,  furthermore,  to  make  this  recognition  of  what  it 
iK'lieves  to  lie  a  constructive  effort  of  very  considerable  value,  and  it  desires  that, 
by  the  adoption  of  these  articles  the  forthcoming  Pan  .American  Conference  at 
llabana  may  have  before  it,  for  its  mature  consideration,  a  substantial  basis  for 
the  diseussion  of  jirivate  international  law. 

In  eonelusion,  the  delegation  of  the  Tnited  States  desires  to  express  the  hojH' 
that  ultimately  a  code  of  Private  International  Law  may  1h>  proposed  for  the 
Americas,  by  which  the  op|)osing  principles  of  the  two  theories  of  domicile  and 
nationality  may  Ih*  reconciled.  In  this  happy  event  it  is  to  Ih'  hoped  that  the 
Tnited  States  may  Ih-  able  to  join  with  her  sister  Republics. 

A  Subcommission  C’  lind  boon  appoink'd  to  consider  llic  mctliod 
by  winch  the  labors  of  tlie  commission  could  be  continued.  As  the 
report  prepared  hy  the  I’eruvian  delegate.  Dr.  Maurtua,  unanimously 
adopteil  by  the  commission,  is  short,  and  is  dillicidt  to  state  in 
abridged  form,  it  is  given  in  full  as  the  unanimous  aetion  of  the 
subcommission: 

'I'he  International  Commission  of  .lurists,  having  in  view  the  necessity,  demon¬ 
strated  by  e\|M'rienee,  of  ]M‘rmanently  organi/.ing  the  iireliminary  work  for 
formulating  and  developing  international  law  in  .America,  as  wt'll  as  the  unitiea- 
tion  of  legislation,  ri'eommends  that  the  Sixth  Pan  .American  ('onferenee  approve 
the  following  plan: 
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1st.  To  make  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  |)er- 
manent  body,  and  to  provide  for  a  stated,  regular  session  every  two  years. 

2d.  To  organize  two  committees  of  examination,  one  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
the  other  at  Montevideo  for  international  public  law  and  international  private 
law,  res|K*ctively,  with  the  following  duties: 

(a)  To  present  to  the  various  governments  a  list  of  matters  susceptible  of  Ix'ing 
submitted  to  contractual  regulation.  In  this  list  will  lx*  included,  Ix'sides  the 
matters  initiated  by  the  committees,  those  which  the  International  Commission 
of  Jurists  judges  pro|x‘r  to  indicate,  on  terminating  each  of  its  sessions. 

(b)  To  decide,  in  accordance  with  replies  received,  what  matters  are  generally 
considered  ri|x‘  for  discussion  and  appropriate  for  legislation. 

(c)  To  submit  to  the  various  governments  the  different  viewpoints  from  which 
matters  selected  may  lx?  contemplated;  to  ixdition  and  obtain  an  indication  ahjiig 
general  lines  of  the  opinion  of  each  government. 

2d.  To  entrust  the  Executive  Council  of  the  .American  Institute  of  Interna- 
titnial  Ijaw  with  the  duty  of  studying  scientifically  the  matters  referred  to  in  the 
above  article,  with  the  task  of  drawing  conclusions  and  ])rescnting  them  with 
projx'r  explanations  duly  supported  in  reports,  inasmuch  as  they  are  to  serve  as 
bases  of  discussion  by  the  International  Commission  of  Jurists  for  the  definite 
formulation  of  the  ante-projects  intended  for  Pan  .American  Conferences. 

Whenever  possible,  the  above  information  shall  lx*  submitted  to  the  delilx*ra- 
tions  of  the  institute  at  its  biennnial  plenary  si'ssiuns. 

4th.  To  organize  in  Habana  an  office  and  committee  for  directing  the  studies 
of  com])arative  legislation  and  for  the  unification  of  legislation. 

.5th.  The  thri*e  above-mentioned  committees  are  to  lx?  formed  by  the  various 
governments  from  the  mcmlx*rs  of  their  res|x*ctive  national  sex-ieties  of  inter¬ 
national  law. 

They  shall  communicate  with  the  various  governments  and  with  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Institute,  through  the  Pan  .American  Union. 

(ith.  The  Pan  .American  Union,  in  so  far  as  its  by-laws  ix‘rmit,  shall  cooperate 
in  all  the  preliminary  legislative  work  referred  to  in  the  above  articles. 

It  is  evident  that  the  codification  of  international  law  is  in  full  blast, 
that  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  as  a  scientific  body  has  aided 
the  codification  of  international  law  in  international  conferences,  and 
that  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  is  aiding  throu{;h 
its  labors  the  codification  of  international  law  through  conferences  of 
the  American  Republics  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

The  seed  scattered  to  the  wind  by  Lieber  is  bearing  ample  fruit  in 
the  old  world  of  his  birth,  and  in  the  new  world  of  his  choice;  and 
the  writer  of  this  article  is  doubly  happy  that  the  labors  of  each  are, 
in  accordance  with  Lieber ’s  suggestion,  aitled  by  the  support  of  the 
('arnegie  Kndowment  for  International  Peace, of  which  he  is  si‘cretary. 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF 
GUAY  •/  •/ 

By  A.  \V.  Linington 


URU- 


TIIK  color  of  the  sea  about  the  prow  of  the  {jalleon  changed, 
and  so  .luan  Diaz  de  Solis,  voyaging  for  Spain  in  1512, 
shifted  his  couivie  aiul  heat  toward  the  land  he  knew  must 
lie  ahead.  But  as  yet  the  lookout  scanned  the  horizon  in 
vain,  so  far  to  sea  does  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  bear  the  soil  of  Uruguay. 
Across  this  vast  estuary  of  the  Silver  River  the  Spanish  navigator 
raised  the  mainland  and,  disembarking  near  the  island  of  Martin 
(iarcla,  became  the  first  white  man  to  set  foot  in  Uruguay.  The 
dominion  of  Spain,  destined  to  endure  for  300  years,  had  begun. 
Again,  in  1515,  Juan  Diaz  de  Soils  visited  the  shores  of  the  Plata,  to 
meet  death,  with  all  his  men,  at  the  hands  of  the  savage  Charriias. 

Five  years  later  a  ship  of  Magellan’s  fleet,  sailing  under  orders  of 
C’harles  I  of  Spain,  made  a  landfall  near  the  present  site  of  Monte¬ 
video,  and  from  the  pilot’s  cry:  “1  see  the  mountain!”  the  city  later 
took  its  name.  Then,  in  1526,  Sebastian  Cabot  found  that  sea-like 
estuary,  pushed  upstream  beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Parana  and 
the  Uruguay,  and  founded  the  settlements  of  San  Salvador  and  Santi 
Spiritus.  Uruguay  had  been  horn. 

That  was  400  years  ago.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century  occurred 
two  decisive  events,  the  movement  resulting  in  the  independence  of 
Uruguay,  and  the  final  establishment  of  the  country  as  a  republic  in 
1825.  To-day  the  Repuhlica  Oriental  del  Uruguay,  lying  between 
the  Uruguay  River  on  the  west  and  the  Atlantic  on  the  east,  with 
Brazil  to  the  north  and  Argentina  across  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  the 
south,  is  the  smallest  independent  State  in  South  America. 

Striking  north  from  Montevideo  we  pass  through  the  departments 
of  Canelones,  San  Jos6,  Florida,  Durazno,  and  Tacuaremhh.  Here 
we  find  ourselves  amid  the  vast  rolling  plains  on  which  roam  the 
great  herds  of  cattle,  descendants  of  the  small  herd  which  Hernan- 
darias,  governor  of  the  River  Plate  Province  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  first  patriot  of  Uruguay,  sent  across  the  Uru¬ 
guay  River,  (^attle  breeding  and  sheep  farming,  carried  on  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  departments  of  Paysandu,  Salto,  and  Rio  Negro,  as  well 
as  in  the  Departments  mentioned  above,  are  fiwlay  the  principal 
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CourtoBj*  of  the  Toiirins  t'luh  Uniitiiai'o 

PLAZA  INDEPENDENCIA,  MONTEVIPEO 

In  the  renter  is  seen  the  fine  eqiiestrinn  statue  of  Artiftas,  the  national  hero  of  I'ruiniay.  On  the  riglit 
apitears  the  Palacio  Salvo,  sjtid  to  be  the  highest  reinforced  concrete  huilding  in  Latin  America 


industries  of  the  country.  In  1924,  8,r)00,0()0  head  of  cattle  ranged 
over  41,r)()0,()00  acres  of  pasture  lands.  Of  sheep  there  were 
14, 000, 000,  and  of  swine,  asses,  and  jroats  over  300,000.  Horses  were 
tdso  raised,  and  nuinhered  more  than  r)00,000.  Of  the  total  exports 
of  the  country,  livestock,  meat,  and  meat  products  constitute  about 
90  per  cent. 

On  the  southern  plains  the  monotone  of  the  undulating  grasslands 
is  broken  by  iiatches  of  white  and  scarlet  verbena,  and  as  the  land 
slopes  upward  to  the  northern  Departments  we  find  valleys  ahound- 
ing  in  aromatic  shrubs.  In  these  and  neighboring  Departments  are 
distributed  the  2,000,000  acres  of  Uruguayan  soil  devoted  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  Wheat  is  the  chief  crop.  (\)rn,  oats,  and  barley  follow  in 
im|)«)rtance,  and  flax,  alfalfa,  bibacco,  and  grapes  are  cultivated  in 


f  *ourt««y  of  the  Tourinc  f  luh  Uruvueyo 

TWO  ATTKACTIVK  SgCAUKS  IN  TIIK  rKI  fn'AYAN  (’AIMTAI, 

rpiKtr;  Pltuta  <1*  Ins  Treinfa  y  Tres.  tmmtwl  in  honiir  nf  the  haml  of  patriolH  whifh  slarled  thf  iiiovrnieni 
for  national  indei»n<lt*n('e  This  plaza  rontains  tiwls  of  rostts.  for  which  Monleviiloo  is  fainiMis.  I^iwcr; 
Another  view  of  I’laza  ln<le|ien>lenria,  a  twnler  of  Ihe.cIty's  life 


('iHirlrMy  of  the  Timrinc  (‘lull  (Iniciiayi 


I’AKgi  K  IKITKI,.  MONTKVII>K(* 


SiiiToiiiiilnl  liy  tiTcs  iiikI  Dowers,  this  Ihoroiiiihly  iiiiHlerii  hold  iiresenis  ii  most  iittruclivp  ii|i|ip:iniiu-e 
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C'ourtrsy  of  the  Tmirinx  C'lub  L'nicuayo 


THK  jrM  TION  f)K  TWO  IMPORTANT  TIIOROrOIlKAHKS  IN  MONTKVIOKO 


the  fox  and  deer,  and  to  which  rosemary,  mimosa,  myrtle,  and  the 
scarlet  ceiha  give  color  and  fragrance.  Further  northward,  we  come 
to  the  Departments  of  Rivera,  Salto,  and  Artigas,  cut  by  the  mountain 
ranges  Cuchilla  de  Santa  Ana,  Cuchilla  de  Haedo,  and  the  (’uchilla 
de  IieR*n.  Here  gold  and  silver  are  mined  in  small  quantities,  hut 
hardly  so  extensively  as  to  justify  the  early  explorers  in  calling 
Uruguay’s  chief  waterway  the  “Silver  River,”  believing  that  it  led 
to  elusive  K1  Dorado. 

The  more  pr(»saic  coal,  talc,  marble  and  granite  are  mined  and 
quarried  in  the  Departments  of  Minas,  (Vrro  Largo,  Maldonado,  aiul 
('olonia.  Traces  of  petroleum  have  also  been  diseovered  and  may 
prf»ve  valuable  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  country. 

The  story  of  rruguay  is  written  in  the  annals  of  Montevideo,  and 
the  progn*ss  of  that  city  parallels  that  of  the  country  at  large. 
Seven  families,  sent  across  the  Plata  in  172(»  by  Zavala,  (lovernor  of 
Buenos  .\ires,  f(mnde<l  the  city  of  San  Felipe  <le  Montevideo,  and 
planted  the  seed  of  indepemhuice  which  reaclu'd  fruition  in  the 
Re|>uhlic  a  <'cntury  later. 


THE  KEI’UBLIC  OF  URUGUAY 
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Stoainors  from  the  ports  of  all  countries  of  the  world  now  lie  in 
the  roadstead.  Montevideo  has  improved  her  harbor  at  a  cost  of 
$:t(),00(),()()0,  and  is  now  a  regidar  port  of  call  from  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  We  land  in  a  city  of  425,000  inhabitants,  the 
lar"est  center  of  the  Republic,  busy  with  the  commerce  of  a  capital. 
From  here  are  shipped  the  products  of  the  country,  broujjht  down 
from  the  interior  by  rail  or  river  boat. 

We  wander  amonj;  the  300  broad  streets  lined  with  shade  trees, 
broken  now  and  then  by  squares  splashed  with  the  colors  of  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  (lowers.  We  are  struck  by  the  spaciousness  of  the  city. 
The  parks,  amon"  which  the  Banpie  Rodo  and  the  Prado  are  the 
lai'fiest,  and  the  12  plazas,  briii};  to  this  active  business  center  some¬ 
thin}'  of  the  open  plains  which  lie  to  the  north.  The  cathedral,  the 
university,  the  Government  Palace,  and  other  public  buildings  have 
heauty  without  pretentiousness,  utility  without  drabness.  They 
reflect  the  substantial,  independent  character  of  the  people. 


C'fMirtray  of  tho  Tourins  C'luh  ITrucuftyo 

AVE.MDA  f'ONSTlTCYENTK.  ONE  OK  MONTEVIOEO’S  RROAO  TUEE-l.INEU 

AVKNCKS 


The  city  is  admirably  su|)plied  with  p«>wer  facilities.  One  f>f  the 
first  cities  (»f  S<»«ith  .\merica  t«>  be  lighted  by  electricity,  it  has  to-day 
a  street  illumination,  by  |)f)werful  arc  lamps,  equal  to  that  of  any 
South  American  (*a|)ital.  Until  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Montevideo  was  lighted  by  i>il  made  from  mare’s  grease. 
.%»t20.'»— 27—  Hall.  B - :t 


Couricay  of  the  Tourinc  (?luh  Urucuayo 

IHM'ITOS,  a  SKASIDK  KESOKT  NEAK  MONTEVIDEO 

On*  of  the  greBtesl  chiirms  of  Montevideo  is  the  number  of  attractive  beaches  within  a  short  distant*  of 
the  city;  I’ocitos  may  he  reached  in  a  few  minutes  by  street  car  or  automobile.  I’ltiter;  The  shore 
drive  on  a  summer  mominit.  Iy<twer:  One  of  the  small  |>arks  alnnit  the  drive 
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Court«y  of  thr  Touring  f^lub  I'rucunyo 

I’UNTA  DKL  E.STK 

A  ilcliKhtful  seiksidc  town  rciii'he<l  by  Iniin  or  itiiloiiinbile  from  Moiitevidoo,  iiiiicb  frp>|iipnte<l  in  suiniiipr 
liy  the  iiristiMT<u-y  of  ArKPntina 

travel  has  h(‘(*ri  greatly  facilitated  hy  the  niaf'adainixatiot)  of  some 
:{00  miles  alon<j  the  main  arteries.  The  Plata  and  Unifiuay  Hi  vers 
eontrilmte  m<fst  e.xtensively  to  the  700  miles  of  navifjahle  waterways, 
although  river  traflie  is  also  found  on  the  Parana,  the  Rio  Ne};ro, 
and  the  Parapjuay. 

As  we  leave  this  modern  city,  worthy  to  he  the  capital  of  a  profjres- 
sive  republic  of  the  modern  afje,  it  is  diflieult  to  realize  that  e.xaetly 
2(t0  years  h};o  Montevideo  consisted  of  42  buildings  — 2  of  stone  and 
40  of  hide. 

Incidental  with  Uruguay’s  |)rogress  along  industrial  and  eommereial 
lines  has  been  the  growth  of  the  postal  service,  telegra|)h,  and  tele¬ 
phone.  In  192:i  then'  were  OOf)  post  ofliees,  and  during  the  following 
year  internal  ef»rrespondenee  comprised  1 20,227, r)r>5  letters,  packages. 


Montevideo,  as  the  largest  commercial  and  industrial  center  in 
the  Republic,  supports  factories  for  cement,  tile,  brick,  coke,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  boots  and  shoes.  Of  paramount  importance  are  those 
industries  relating  to  the  preparation  and  export  of  meat  and  meat 
|)roducts,  and  there  are  extensive  i)acking  houses  near  the  city. 
Flour  mills,  machine  shops,  a  steel  foundry,  and  mills  for  linen, 
cotton,  and  wools  are  among  the  other  industrial  activities. 

The  capital  is  the  terminus  for  the  1,654  mites  of  railroafls  in 
I’ruguay,  which  radiate  from  the  city  to  the  northwest,  north,  amt 
northeast.  Supplementing  the  railroads  are  the  highways,  or  national 
roads,  which  cover  2,240  miles,  and  the  3, 100  miles  of  departmental 
roads.  Much  improvement  has  been  made  in  these  roadways,  and 
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etc.,  and  external,  13,224,807.  In  1866,  the  Compania  Rio  tie  la 
Plata  laid  telegraph  cables  between  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires, 
and  in  1892  these  lines  were  taken  over  by  the  Post  Ollice  Depart¬ 
ment.  In  1923  there  were  about  5, ()()()  miles  of  telegraph  lines  and 
249  offices,  through  which  1,665,386  telegrams  passed.  Cable  lines 


(‘uurtt.|iy  uf  thi.  TiHirinc  ('lub  I'rucuayo 

('AUK.V.SfO 

Anollipr  of  Montcvidro's  .seaside  resorts.  l'i>i>er:  Some  of  the  iittnu'tive  summer  residences.  f,ower; 
.V  view  show'iiiK  nt  the  riiilit  the  line  Hotel  ('simtsc<i 

connect  Uruguay  with  points  in  Brazil  and  Argentina,  ami  general 
service  with  Kurtipe  dates  from  1874  via  the  Madeira  line.  Cables 
from  Montevideo  to  Rio  de  daneiro,  to  Santos,  and  to  Atalaya  in 
Argentina  are  operated  by  All  America  (’ables  (Inc.),  the  associated 
company  of  the  International  Telephone  iVi,  Telegraph  Corporation. 
A  large  wireless  station  is  maintained  by  the  (lovernment  at  CVrrito 
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near  Montevideo,  with  a  range  of  about  (>20  miles  at  sea.  Other 
stations  are  located  at  Rivera,  Lobos  Island,  and  Paso  de  los  Toros. 

Following  closely  on  the  invention  of  the  telephone  came  the  first 
installation  in  Uruguay  in  1878.  This  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment,  hut  shortly  afterwards  telephone  service  was  put  into 
use  between  the  post  offices  of  Montevideo.  The  next  step  was  the 
installation  of  lines  between  the  capitals  of  the  various  departments. 
In  Montevideo  there  are  about  35,000  miles  of  wire  and  about  9,500 
miles  in  the  rest  of  the  Republic. 


C.Mirtwiy  of  the  TcMirinx  flub  Urucusyu 

CAKKASCO  BEACH  DUKlNfJ  A  MOTOR  FESTIVAL 
('!irr.i.sr(>  is  (vle))rateil  for  its  Arm  t>eaoh,  similnr  t(i  some  of  those  in  Floridii  uikI  Moine 

In  March  of  this  year  the  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
('orporation  acquired  the  controlling  interest  in  the  Montevideo 
Telephone  Co.  This  system,  with  14,095  phones,  is  the  principal 
one  in  Montevideo,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  recent  step  in  the 
progress  of  Uruguayan  telephone  history  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
a  new  era  for  the  service.  The  plans  and  projected  improvements 
for  telephone  service  in  Uruguay  will  parallel  advances  being  made 
in  (»tber  fields  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  development  which 
has  made  Uruguay  one  of  the  most  progressive  re|)ublics  in  South 
America. 


The  Pan  Ainorican  Commission  on  the  Simplification  of  Con¬ 
sular  Procedure  will  meet  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Build¬ 
ing,  Washington,  D.  C.,  October  10,  1927,  for  the  discussion 
of  methods  directed  toward  unification  of  the  widely  diverse 
procedure  now  observed  in  the  drafting  and  expediting  of  consular 
documents,  a  diversity  long  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  hampering 
obstacles  in  the  interplay  of  American  trade. 

This  commission  was  appointed  in  conformity  with  a  resolution  of 
the  Third  Pan  American  Conference,  held  in  Washington,  June,  1927, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

\Vherea.s  iMter-.\incrican  trade  is  hampered  by  the  diversity  in  the  consular 
procedure  of  the  different  American  countries:  Be  it  resolved,  That  the  Third  Pan 
-Vmeriean  (,'ommereial  Conference  recommend  the  creation  of  a  Pan  American 
committee  in  cliargc  of  studying  the  simplification  and  standardization  of  con¬ 
sular  procedure  as  to  inter-American  trade  so  far  as  it  may  be  possible  without 
interfering  with  the  national  interests  of  the  respective  governments. 

It  is  also  recommended  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .\merican  Union 
tliat  as  soon  as  possible  it  set  the  date  for  the  meeting  of  said  committee  and 
invite  the  government  memlM*rs  of  the  Union  to  designate  the  resiiective 
technical  commissioners  to  represent  them. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  Pan  American  Union  that  it  transmit  the  results  of 
the  labors  of  the  committee  to  the  governments  meml)ers  of  the  Union  with 
the  object  that,  if  they  should  consider  it  advisable,  instructions  be  given  to 
their  delegations  so  that  they  may  submit  the  said  labors  and  conclusions  at 
which  the  committee  may  arrive  to  the  Sixth  Pan  .American  Conference. 

It  is  recommended  to  the  Pan  .American  Union  that  in  coojH'ration  with  the 
I  liter- .American  High  Commission  it  carry  out  the  preliminary  work  involved 
in  preparing  the  work  of  the  conference  and  collect  the  material  that  is  to  serve 
in  the  .study  of  the  committee. 

This  asseinhly,  in  which  it  is  expected  that  the  governments 
meiuhers  of  the  Pan  American  Union  will  he  represented  by  their  re¬ 
spective  commercial  attach<?s  and  other  responsible  officials,  will  he  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest,  coming,  as  it  does,  so  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  International  Economic  Conference  in  (loneva,  in  which, 
although  international  trade  was  considered  from  many  angles,  little 
or  nothing  was  accomplished  toward  the  simplification  of  considar 
documentation  and  procedure,  except  as  these  relate  to  customs 
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formalities.  This  was  true  also  of  the  work  of  the  conference  in 
Brussels,  December,  1913. 

The  main  features  of  the  situation  which  the  commission  has  been 
convened  to  consider  are  well  set  forth  in  the  workingj  agenda  which 
has  been  prepared,  the  text  of  which  follows: 

I 

Co.NSULAK  DoC'IMKNT.S 

1.  Rofilictioii  of  nuinl>or  of  exi)ort  tlocunuMit.s  rec|iiirii)g  con.sular  visa. 

2.  Siiiiplificatioii  of  data  rt*(|iiirc*d  on  consular  invoices. 

Po.ssiliility  of  adoption  of  standard  form  of  consular  invoices. 

4.  Standardization  of  size  of  consular  invoice  form. 

Language,  currency,  and  cpiantity  units  to  he  used  in  consular  invoices. 

(i.  Numher  of  copies  of  consular  invoices  to  he  require<l. 

7.  Exclusion  t)f  ocean  freight  rates  on  consular  invoices. 

8.  Provision  f<ir  letters  of  correction  on  considar  invoices,  upon  imwlerate 
charge. 

9.  Length  of  time  for  presentation  of  consular  documents  after  arrival  of 
goods. 

II 

CoN.SUI-.\U  Fkes 

1.  Consular  invoice  f«“e  as  a  service  charge  rather  than  an  additional  duty. 

2.  Possibility  of  nuMleration  and  standaniization  of  consular  fiH;s. 

III 

Co.NSULAR  PkaCTICES  AND  PROCEDURES 

1.  Uniformity  of  consular  practices  within  each  countrj’. 

2.  Standardization  of  time  required  fur  usual  visa. 

Provision  for  ra|)id  service  in  urgent  cases,  u|M)n  moderate  charge. 

4.  lA'galization  of  duplicate  copies  upon  recpiest. 

(.%)nsular  advic*?  as  to  pro|HT  declaration  of  goods  and  preparation  of 
invoices. 

(i.  Use  of  the  mails  in  handling  ex|M)rt  docuimmts. 

7.  Invoice*  forms  otficially  issucsl  or  commercially  printetl. 

IV 

Doe  r.MENTATION  ON  PaRCEI.-PoST  SiIII’MENTS 

1.  Elimination  of  consular  docuim'iits  and  fe(‘s  on  mail  shipments  of  small 
value. 

2.  Facilitating  conditions  of  shipment  of  parcel-|M)st  packages. 

Kvoryone  interested  in  American  solidarity — and  their  niind>er  is 
legion — particularly  in  its  economic  aspects,  will  follow  the  work  of 
the  commission  with  the  liveliest  interest,  confident  that  from  its 
searching  analysis  (»f  the  ills  resulting  from  existing  consular  pro- 
ce<lure  as  suffered  by  inter-Am(*rican  tratle,  acceptable  remedies  of 
practical  application  will  be  evolved  to  the  prompt  relief  of  inter¬ 
national  traders  throughout  the  American  Continent. 


Hy  Uthai  Vincent  Wilcox 


IT  was  50  years  ajjo  that  Sir  Henry  Wiekhain  sailed  from  Brazil, 
taking  with  him  from  its  native  habitat  a  quantity  of  the  seed 
of  the  Hevea — the  famous  Para  rubber  tree  of  the  Amazon — and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  and  revolutionary  era  in  rub¬ 
ber.  From  Wickham’s  seeds,  planted,  cultivated  and  nourished  in 
the  tropical  Far  East,  have  sprun"  millions  of  trees,  the  milk-like  late.x 
of  which  now  supplies  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  world’s  rubber — • 
the  plantation  rubber  of  commerce. 

But  to-day,  after  yeai-s  of  experimentation,  a  wild  Mexican  plant, 
transplanted,  cultivated,  and  nourished  in  Ignited  States  soil,  prom¬ 
ises  to  add  another  new  and  revolutionary  chapter  to  the  history  of 
rubber.  The  rubber  which  is  expected  to  work  this  revolution  is 
known  as  “guayule.”  It  is  obtained  from  a  little  shrub  of  the  same 
name,  but  2  or  3  feet  tall,  which  weighs  about  as  many  pounds, 
('ommerce  knows  guayule  as  a  “soft”  rubber,  and  it  has  never  been 
a  direct  competitor  of  the  Hevea.  Its  use  in  the  past  has  been  mainly 
confined  to  rubberizing  fabrics  and  in  those  parts  of  automobile  tires 
not  subject  to  abrasion.  Since  1904,  13(),000,0{)()  pounds  of  guayule 
rubber  have  been  produceil  and  marketed,  some  8,500,000  pounds 
having  been  used  last  year. 

Years  ago  rubber  chemists  began  to  experiment  with  guayule 
rubber  with  a  view  to  ex|>anding  its  uses — to  making  it  more  nearly 
('(uuparable  with  the  Hevea — to  evolve  a  product  which  would  answer 
the  rigid  requirements  demanded  in  tire  work,  hitherto  filled  by  the 
plantation  rubbers.  With  the  advent  of  the  British  restrictive  meas¬ 
ures  and  rid)ber  shortage,  these  efforts  have  been  largely  extended. 
.U  a  meeting  of  the  American  (^hemical  Association  recently  held  in 
Philadelphia  it  was  authoritatively  announced  that  all  these  things 
had  been  done.  Dr.  David  Spence,  an  internationally  known  chem¬ 
ist,  said  that  as  a  result  of  experiments  all  obstacles  had  been  over¬ 
come  and  that  a  new  product  of  the  guayule  shnd)  had  been  developed 
which  vulcanized  readily,  matching,  when  vulcanized,  the  tensile, 
elongation,  abrasion  and  other  tests  now  demanded  of  the  best  grades 
of  plantation  rubber,  and  that  this  new  product  would  meet  all  the 
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major  requirements  of  mamifaeture— and  these  major  requirements 
are  the  manufacture  of  tires,  and  expecially  tire  treads. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Ilevea  can  not  he  raised  in  temperate 
climates,  because  that  tree  will  flourish  only  in  frostless,  tropical  lati¬ 
tudes.  With  the  advent  of  the  new  {ruayule  product,  however,  the 
need  of  tropical  areas  disappears,  for  the  shrub  thrives  in  temperate 
and  subtropical  climates.  It  not  only  withstands  frost  hut  requires  it. 

The  wild  {juayule  shrub,  little  more  than  a  weed,  is  indi§;enous  to 
northern  Mexico,  extending  over  a  bit  into  the  Big  Bend  of  the  Rio 
(Irande  in  Texas.  It  flourishes  in  altitudes  ranging  from  4,000  to 
7,000  feet  above  sea  level,  where  the  rainfall  is  7  to  14  inches  annually, 
with  considerable  dry  periods  every  year.  It  has  never  been  found 
gmwing  naturally  outside  this  area,  which,  in  extent,  occupies  some 
130,000  square  miles. 

Since  1912  experimental  work  has  been  carried  on  in  adapting  the 
wild  shrub  to  United  States  soil.  During  these  15  yeai’s  the  plant  has 
been  evolutionized,  Burbanked,  and  tamed  from  a  wild  product  of  the 
hilly  limestone  slopes  of  its  Mexican  home  to  the  arid  environment  of 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  United  States. 

In  central  California  200  acres  of  the  guayide  shrub  have  been 
planted,  wbicb  is  to  form  the  nucleus  of  this  enterprise.  So  success¬ 
ful  have  been  the  results  that  an  additional  600  acres  are  about  to 
be  set  out. 

It  is  the  aim  of  those  responsible  for  tbe  studies  already  made  that 
guayule  growing  shall  be  in  tbe  hands  of  the  individual  farmer  and 
landowner,  whose  planting,  cultivating  and  harvesting  operations 
will  be  guided  and  financed  by  the  central  factory  organization  in  his 
vicinity.  This  central  factory  will  buy  and  mill  his  pnaluct  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  sugar  industry  is  now  conducted.  Supplied 
with  seedlings  from  the  central  organization,  the  farmer  will  plant, 
say,  a  quarter  or  a  fifth  of  his  total  guayule  area  each  year,  depending 
on  the  type  of  land  he  happens  to  own.  Since  it  takes  about  b>ur 
years  for  a  shrub  to  mature  ready  for  harvesting  (uprooting),  this 
rotating  process  will  practically  iron  out  labor  peaks  and  will  furnisb 
a  regular  income. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  guayule  shrub  will  continue  to  manufac¬ 
ture  and  store  up  energy  in  tbe  shape  of  rubber  within  its  cells  even 
if  for  any  reason  such  as  an  unfavorable  market  it  is  not  harvt'sted 
on  schedule  time.  Uonversely  it  may  be  harvested  earlier  if  there  is 
suflicient  incentive,  such  as  a  high  market  or  national  emergency.  In 
these  respects  it  differs  from  almost  any  other  agricultural  product 
and  promises  to  be  an  attractive  product  and  most  acceptable  to 
the  farmers. 

On  the  California  plantation  no  irrigation  is  employed,  and  it  is 
expected  that  none  will  be  mvessary  on  any  of  tbe  farms  that  may 
add  guayule  growing  to  the  list  »)f  their  products.  The  spacing  of  the 
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plants  is  designed  with  special  reference  tn  the  root  system,  which  will 
exhaust  at  a  given  period  the  available  moisture  remaining  in  the  soil 
after  the  winter  rains. 

The  rubber  in  the  guayule  shrub  is  contained  almost  entirely  in  the 
cells  of  the  thick  cortex  underlying  the  hark  of  the  trunk,  root,  and 
major  branches,  consetpiently  the  entire  shrub  is  uprooted  in  harvest¬ 
ing.  Practically  no  rubber  is  found  in  the  wood  itself,  nor  in  the 
small  twigs  or  leaves.  In  extracting  the  rubber  content  the  whole 
plant,  as  well  as  root  and  branches,  is  (iivt  crushed  by  a  series  <*f 
crusher  rolls  in  the  presence  «>f  water.  The  mass  is  then  fed  continu¬ 
ously  with  additional  water  to  a  series  of  tid>e  mills.  These  mills,  as 
described  by  Doctor  Spence,  contain  flint  pebbles,  and  revolve  slowly 
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It  is  llip  Him  of  the  e\|ieriiiiriiters  in  Kiinyiile  eiiltiviition  to  make  it  n  iiiai'hiiie  iiIhiiIoiI,  (‘iiltivHle<l,  liar- 
vesle<|,  ami  (atiriciiteil  pnHliicl  from  start  to  flnisli 


on  a  horizontal  axis.  Their  action  on  the  shrub  d(‘pends  on  the  rolling 
motion  of  tin*  pebbles  in  the  water,  and  results  in  a  disintegration  of 
the  fiber  and  the  “worming,”  as  it  is  called,  of  the  ruhiter  substance 
into  small,  round,  sptuigy  particles. 

These  fine  particles  of  rubber,  being  lighter  than  water,  float  on  the 
surface  of  the  discharged  lifpior  from  the  tube  mills,  while  the  hulk 
of  th(‘  fiber  and  other  impuriti(‘s  sink  and  may  readily  lx*  separated. 
The  rubber  “worms”  which  then  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  settling 
tanks  into  which  the  li(|uor  from  tli(>  tube  mills  is  run,  an*  skimmed  off 
and  collected.  I'lie  mass  <»f  small  “worms”  is  then  agitated  with 
imtre  water  and  tlie  resultant  mass  is  worked  into  slu><‘ts  in  shei'ter 
rolls. 
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A  {rood  average  shrub  will  yield  from  14  to  16  per  cent  of  rubber 
The  rubber  thus  obtained  is  of  the  same  chemical  composition  as 
Hevea  rubber,  except  that  in  the  mechanical  process  of  extraction 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  resin  is  incorporated  with  the  pure 
rubber.  In  many  manufacturing  compounds  this  resin  serves  a 
useful  purpose,  replacing  softening  agents  that  w'ould  otherwise  have 
to  be  milled  into  the  harsher  Hevea  rubber.  Whenever  it  is  necessary 
or  desirable  to  do  so,  guayule  can  be  de-resinated. 

Considering  the  economics  of  production,  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  California  experimenters  to  make  guayule  a  machine-grown, 
cultivated,  harvested,  and  fabricated  product  from  start  to  finish. 
By  the  employment  of  every  modem  labor-saving  device  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  guayule  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  that  will  permit  it  to 
be  marketed  successfully  in  competition  with  rubber  from  other 
sources. 

It  is  said  by  George  H.  Carnahan,  president  of  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Co.,  that  the  annual  production  of  a  billion  pounds  of  crude  ' 
Para  rubber  in  the  Far  East  requires  the  continuous  employment  of 
600,000  laborers,  meaning  that  the  output  of  rubber  per  man  for  a 
year  is  1,660  pounds.  Against  this  it  is  estimated  that  the  same 
amount  of  guayule  rubber  can  be  produced  by  40,000  men  continu¬ 
ously  employed  at  comparatively  high  wages,  but  utilizing  every 
possible  labor-saving  device  throughout  the  entire  process  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  preparation  for  market.  This  represents  an  annual  return 
of  25,000  pounds  of  rubber  per  man,  and  the  ratio  of  1,660  to  25,000 
is  sufficient,  acc-ording  to  Mr.  Carnahan,  to  offset  the  low  labor  costs 
which  apply  in  the  East. 

Although  guayule  experiments  by  chemists,  botanists,  and  other 
trained  scientists  and  engineers  on  19  different  stations  in  California 
and  Arizona  have  been  in  progress  for  a  number  of  years,  but  little  of 
what  was  going  on  nor  of  the  results  obtained  had  been  generally 
known  until  the  recent  American  Chemical  Society  meeting.  Manu¬ 
facturers  knew  that  guaytde  rubber  from  wild  sources  in  Mexico 
could  only  supply  approximately  1  per  cent  of  their  present  annual 
requirements,  and  whether  more  could  be  produced  has  been  hitherto 
an  academic  question  of  no  immediate  interest.  However,  there  are 
those  who  recall  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  total 
American  imports  of  raw  rubber  amounted  to  101,000,000  pounds, 
and  of  this  over  20,000,000  pounds  were  Mexican  guayule  as  then 
crudely  produced.  Hence  there  is  nothing  revolutionary  about  con¬ 
templating  its  use  to-day  to  the  extent  of  at  least  20  per  cent  as  soon 
as  this  amount  can  be  made  available. 

It  is  also  recalled  that  when  plantation-grown  Hevea  first  came  on 
the  market  it  was  rather  difficult  t<»  convince  manufacturers  that  a 
suitable  Para  rubber  could  be  grown  anywhere  outside  of  its  natural 
.\mazon  Valley.  With  rapid  strides,  how'ever,  plantation  rubber 
forged  ahead  and  the  .\mazon  rubber  faded  away,  until  now  the  latter 
product  is  hardly  a  factor  in  the  market. 


THE  CHICLE  INDUSTRY 


INVESTIGATIONS  OF  PROBLEMS  OF  CHICLE  PRODUCTION 

The  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation  has  undertaken  an 
investigation  of  problems  of  latex  flow,  bark  structure,  and 
tapping  methods  of  the  sapote  or  sapodilla  tree  (Achras 
mpote),  with  a  view  to  securing  information  that  will  result 
in  more  effective  production  of  chicle. 

This  w  ork  is  supported  by  the  Chicle  Development  Co.  of  New’  York, 
a  firm  engaged  in  the  production  and  importation  of  chicle  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum.  The  gathering  of  chicle  for  export 
is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue  of  British  Honduras  and  in 
the  neighboring  State  of  Pet^n  in  Guatemala  and  to  some  extent  also 
in  the  adjacent  portions  of  southern  Mexico.  Twelve  million  pounds 
of  this  gum  were  imported  by  the  United  States  in  1925  and  9,000,000 
pounds  in  1926.  All  of  the  present  production  is  from  wild  trees, 
which  are  tapped  by  cutting,  with  a  machete,  a  series  of  zigzag 
wounds  in  the  bark  extending  from  the  ground  to  the  branches  and 
nearly  encircling  the  tree.  The  tapping  is  done  in  the  early  morning 
during  the  rainy  season  from  June  to  December,  and  the  milky  latex 
which  flows  from  the  trees  is  collected  later  in  the  day  and  condensed 
to  a  gum  by  boiling.  The  trees  are  tapped  but  once,  and  require 
five  j'ears  or  more  to  recover  from  their  injuries.  A  considerable  per¬ 
centage  die  as  a  result  of  the  tapping,  consequently  the  collections 
have  to  be  pushed  constantly  into  new  areas. 

The  foresters  in  British  Honduras  have  undertaken  to  improve  the 
present  conditions  by  cutting  out  competing  trees  and  vines  of  other 
species.  Plantation  methods  have  been  considered,  but  are  thought  to 
be  impracticable  unless  a  better  system  of  tapping  can  be  worked  out. 

The  investigations  of  the  Tropical  Plant  Research  Foundation  will 
be  headed  by  Dr.  John  S.  Karling  of  the  department  of  botany  of 
('olumbia  University,  New  York,  who  will  work  under  the  scientific 
leadership  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Harper,  of  Columbia  University,  and  special¬ 
ists  of  the  Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research.  Dr.  Paul 
('.  Standley,  of  the  United  States  National  Museum  will  continue 
his  studies  on  the  botany  of  the  sapote  and  related  trees  of  this  area. 

IHE  CHICLE  INDUSTRY  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PET^N, 
GUATEMALA ' 

The  lioletln  de  Affricultura  y  Camino,'<,  published  by  the  Department 
of  .Vgriculture  of  Guatemala  in  its  issue  of  May,  1927,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  chicle  industry  in  the  Department  of  Pet^n. 

The  Department  of  Pet^n  is  the  northernmost  of  Guatemala  and 
also  the  largest,  its  area  equaling  two-thirds  of  the  total  extension 


>  Tran8lHte<l  and  conipilCKl  by  Jo«^  Trrcero  of  the  Hi'LLKTIN  staff. 
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of  the  Republic.  Pet6n  adjoins  both  Mexico  and  British  Honduras 
and  is  famous  for  the  wide  variety  of  its  products,  among  which 
are  timber  of  various  kinds,  precious  woods  in  abundance,  cacao  and 
rubber,  most  of  which,  however,  have  not  been  exploited  due  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  transportation  facilities. 

Among  these  products  is  the  Achras  Chicle  Pittier,  a  tree  which 
is  found  in  large  stands  in  the  picturesque  neighborhood  of  Lake 
Itza,  and  which  gives  a  rich,  white  resin  considered  by  experts  as 
one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  best,  in  the  world.  The  extraction  and 
e.xportation  of  this  substance  for  the  manufacture  of  chewing  gum 


CIIICI.E  TREE  (CHirO  8.\POTE),  MEXICO 

has  opened  up  a  large  and  steadily  growing  industry  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Pett^n.  Along  the  left  banks  of  La  Pasi6n  River,  in  the 
neighboring  Department  of  Alta  Verapaz,  a  different  variety  of  chicle 
tree  called  the  ChicuhuU  is  found  which  covers  large  extensions  of 
territory.  The  resin  produced  by  this  species  is  of  an  inferior  quality 
and  of  a  reddish  color.  It  hardens  with  difficulty,  and  has  the 
great  disadvantage  of  melting  easily  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  being, 
therefore,  very  diflicult  to  transport.  Some  years  ago  the  ChicuhuU 
had  some  demand  in  the  market,  hut  its  disadvantages  and  the  better 
quality  of  the  Achras  Chicle  Pittier  soon  made  its  exploitation  prac¬ 
tically  unprofitable.  It  should  he  noted,  however,  that  chicle 
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(IohUts  have  sucoossfully  tried  a  mixture  of  Chicuhull  and  Achrns, 
in  the  ratio  of  1  of  the  former  to  3  of  the  latter,  which  has  proved 
acceptable  in  the  market. 

The  extraction  of  chicle  takes  place  only  during;  the  rainy  season,  as 
the  tree  never  yields  resin  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  extraction  of  rubber.  The  chiclero, 
or  man  who  collects  the  resinous  sap,  makes  zigjzaj;  incisions  in  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  bepnninf;  at  the  ground  where  a  receptacle  in  the 
form  of  a  rubber  bag  1  foot  long  and  6  inches  wide  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  the  lowermost  incision,  where  it  is  held  fast  to  the  tree  by  two 
small  sticks.  With  the  aid  of  a  rope  tied  around  the  trunk  and 
attached  to  his  waist  and  a  pair  of  iron  spurs,  similar  to  those  used 
by  telephone  repairmen,  the  chiclero  climbs  the  tree,  making  incisions 
in  the  bark  of  the  tree  with  his  sharp  machete,  until  the  branches 
are  reached.  Some  ehicleros  go  even  farther,  making  cuts  in  the 
branches  in  order  to  increase  the  yield  of  resin.  This  practice, 
however,  has  been  forbidden  by  the  Petcn  authorities,  as  it  eventually 
causes  the  complete  destruction  of  the  tree. 

The  resin  thus  gathered  in  the  containers  is  emptied  into  a  kettle  of 
rather  large  size  and  mi.xed  with  an  equal  amount  of  water.  The 
chiclero  puts  the  kettle  on  a  slow  fire  and,  stirring  the  mixture 
constantly  with  a  wooden  paddle,  adds  thereto  small  particles  of  a 
slender  reedlike  plant  which  grows  on  the  same  trees.  When  the 
mixture  has  acquired  a  certain  thickness  it  is  emptied  into  wooden 
molds,  where  it  cools  off,  forming  the  “marquetas,”  or  chicle  blocks, 
which  are  then  wrapped  in  coarse  canvas  for  exportation. 

The  chiclero  is  paid  $10  for  each  quintal  ^  of  chicle.  Of  this  amount 
a  certain  per  cent  is  discounted  for  the  degree  of  moisture.  Some 
contractors  discount  as  much  as  35  per  cent.  In  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  his  contract  the  chiclero  must  clear  a  path  to  facilitate 
transportation  of  the  marquetas  on  mule  back  to  the  “hatos” — that 
is,  the  point  where  several  ehicleros  deliver  their  respective  marquetas 
to  the  contractor.  The  latter  transports  the  merchandise  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Itza,  where  it  is  shipped  for  exportation.  It  takes 
from  10  to  12  days  to  carry  the  chicle  from  the  “hato”  to  the  lake 
through  the  thick  tropical  jungle  The  contractor  gets  $25  for  each 
uuintal  of  chicle  delivered  at  Lake  Itza. 

The  chiclero  is,  as  a  rule,  a  hard  worker.  He  is  clean,  of  a  cheerful 
disposition,  likes  to  dress  well,  and  is  a  generous  spender,  (piickly 
doing  away  with  his  hardly  won  earnings  at  the  end  of  the  season  of 
extraction.  Accustomed  from  early  youth  to  borrow  liberally — ■ 
being  very  particular  to  repay — when  the  chicle  season  opens  he 
overworks  himself  in  order  to  earn  enough  to  pay  his  debts  and 
maintain  his  good  credit. 

The  contracts  between  ehicleros  juid  contractors  are  authorized 
by  the  municipal  authorities  and,  as  a  rule,  are  not  remarkably  easy. 


*  One  hunilre<l  tMiunds. 
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The  chiolero  ap’oes  to  deliver  to  the  contractor  a  {jiven  amount  of 
chicle  at  the  end  of  the  season,  rating;  his  producing?  capacity  lower 
than  it  actually  is,  partly  in  order  to  he  sure  of  delivering:  the  exact 
amount  of  chicle  ag:reed  and  partly  to  enable  him  to  do  a  little  trad¬ 
ing  of  his  own,  exchanging  whatever  chicle  he  has  in  excess  of  the 
amount  called  for  by  his  contract  for  money,  liquor,  or,  very  seldom, 
something  more  useful.  This  trading  is  very  cleverly  done  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  contractor  and  in  spite  of  the  most  zealous 
vigilance. 

The  chicle  industry  in  the  Department  of  Pet^n  is  the  source  of 
all  sorts  of  small  business  among  the  natives.  The  exporters  or 
concessionaries  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  advance  the  contrac¬ 
tors  some  funds  in  the  form  of  “vales,”  which  are  something  like 
I  O  U’s,  of  nominal  value.  The  contractors  cash  these  among  the 
merchants,  who  collect  a  commission  for  their  services.  The  con¬ 
tractors,  in  turn,  loan  the  chicleros  small  amounts  for  their  meager 
supplies  during  the  season,  and  this  practice  is  responsible  for  the 
fact  that  every  house  in  the  small  towns  and  villages  about  the 
chicle  district,  mostly  adobe  dwellings,  contains  a  shop  of  some  kind 
on  a  small  scale,  equipped  with  a  tiny  counter  and  shelves  where  the 
chicleros  secure  their  none  too  abundant  provisions.  In  Belize, 
British  Honduras,  private  merchants  are  to  be  found,  always  ready 
to  invest  in  the  chicle  extraction,  offering  the  contractors  better 
prices  and  more  liberal  opportunities  than  the  big  exporting  con¬ 
cessionaries  do. 

A  quintal  of  chicle,  for  which,  as  stated,  the  chiclero  gets  $10  at 
the  “hato,”  goes  through  a  process  of  transformation  until  it  reaches 
a  value  500  per  cent  greater.  The  Wrigley  Co.,  for  example,  pays 
from  $48  to  $50  a  quintal,  f.  o.  b.  Belize. 

The  following  is  an  itemized  account  <»f  the  value  in  United  States 
currency  of  a  quintal  of  chicle,  from  the  “hatos”  down  to  the  shipping 
wharves  at  Belize: 


Kxtracticiii  i)orinit  and  muniripal  taxes _ _ $2.  SO 

To  the  chiclero . . . . 10.  (K) 

TruiiKisirtatioii  from  the  hato  to  the  lake . . .  10.  (Ml 

TranK|H>rtatioii  on  the  lake _  .  •‘Kl 

Froin  Lake  Itzit  to  CJayo,  British  Honduras . . . . 10.  (H) 

From  Cayo  to  Ihdize . .  1.  50 

h]x|Mirt  duties,  0.07  jK*r  (Kuiiid,  1(K)  pounds _  7.  (Ml 

Transit  tolls  throuKh  British  llonduras . . . . -  1.5(1 

Wrapping  material _ _ -  .50 


Total.. . . .  4:1.  SO 


The  Achraft  dhicle.  calh>d  by  the  natives  “Chicozapote” 

tree,  is  also  used  for  construction  purposes.  In  the  newly  discovered 
ruins  of  Tikal,  sturdy  beams  of  this  wood,  carved  by  the  ancient 
.Mayas,  have  withstoml  wonderfully  w'ell  for  centuries  the  ravages  of 
time  in  spite  of  being  exiKjscd  in  the  open  to  the  inclemencicvs  of  the 
tropical  weather  and  vegetation. 
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THE  UNIVERSLTY  OF  CONCEPCION* 

AT  C’ONCEPCION,  in  southern  Chile,  on  March  23,  1917, 
/  \  interested  individuals  in  that  region  founded  a  private 
I  %  university  which  met  with  such  success  that  it  was  legally 
incorporated  by  presidential  decree  of  May  14,  1920,  as 
the  Ihiiversidad  de  Concepci6n.  The  administration  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  is  intrusted  to  the  president  of  the  corporation,  elected  for  a 
six-year  term  (Dr.  Enrique  Molina  being  the  present  incumbent), 
and  the  hoard  of  directors,  while  the  university  council  has  charge 
of  matters  relating  to  instruction.  At  present  the  university  main¬ 
tains  schools  of  education,  dentistry,  medicine  (first  three  years 
only),  pharmacy,  and  industrial  chemistry.  The  school  of  education 
offers  courses  for  teachers  of  English  and  French  (leading  to  the  State 
certificate),  for  primary  teachers  and  commercial  secretaries.  It 
also  has  a  bureau  of  vocational  guidance.  The  State  certificate 
course,  as  well  as  the  curricula  of  the  schools  of  dentistry,  medicine, 
and  pharmacy,  follow'  the  State  courses  of  study  and  are  fidly 
accredited  by  the  Government.  The  school  of  industrial  chemistry, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  Chile,  provides  a  two-year  course  for  analytical 
chemists  and  one  of  four  years  for  chemical  engineers,  based  on  the 
equivalent  of  a  secondary-school  education. 

The  univeixity  also  maintains  an  institute  of  physiology,  under  the 
direction  of  the  eminent  European  professor,  Ur.  Alejandro  Lipschutz, 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry  and  as  a 
research  division;  publishes  a  literary  journal,  Atenea;  through  the 
department  of  university  extension  provides  short  courses,  lectures, 
etc.,  and  takes  part  in  all  worthy  community  enterprises. 

In  addition  to  State  or  municipal  aid,  private  gifts,  and  studei|t 
fees,  the  \miversity  is  authorized  to  conduct  a  lottery,  from  the 
proceeds  of  which  alxuit  (»00,()00  pesos  are  received  annually  for 
current  expenses  and  the  sums  set  aside  each  year  for  the  building 
program  and  the  creation  of  a  permanent  endowment.  In  1929  the 
corporation  had  assets  of  over  1,479,000  pesos  in  addition  to  extensive 
grounds  for  a  campus.  A  large  building  has  been  erected  for  tl^' 
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schools  of  pharmacy  and  industrial  chemistry,  a  win};  for  the  anatomy 
laboratory,  and  l)nildin};s  will  soon  he  provided  for  the  dental  school 
and  the  institute  of  physiolo};y.  The  university  authorities  are 
workiii};  especially  toward  the  estahlishment  of  a  clinical  hospital,  so 
necessary  both  to  the  community  and  to  the  medical  school. 

MEXICO  CUT  NORMAL  SCHOOLS' 

UNTIL  1925  peda};o};ic  trainin};  in  Me.xico  City  was  <;iven  in  the 
two  normal  schools  for  men  and  women  and  the  evenin'; 
normal  school.  Early  that  year  these  were  united  into  one 
under  the  name  National  School  for  Teachers  {Kscuelo  Na- 
clonol  de  Maentron),  in  the  suhurh  of  San  Jacinto.  The  new  insti¬ 
tution  opened  with  a  considerably  Iar};er  numher  of  students  than 
the  combined  enrollment  of  the  three  separate  schools. 

There  was  novelty  in  the  ?nere  fact  of  movin};  (uit  of  the  city 
into  extensive  };rounds,  in  which  school  };ardens,  athletic  fields, 
children’s  play};rounds,  etc.,  will  eventually  he  laid  out.  Another 
innovation  was  the  introduction  of  coeducation. 

The  school  has  been  transformed  into  a  };reat  academic  center 
(about  5,000  students),  thus  fultilliri};  one  of  the  primary  aims  of 
its  or};ani/,ation,  since  it  is  believed  that  in  this  way  all  the  problems 
of  daily  life  are  more  easily  presented  than  in  small  };roups  which, 
lu'cause  of  their  very  smallness,  lead  a  rather  artificial  life.  In¬ 
creased  competition  naturally  calls  forth  };reater  effort,  and  a  wave 
of  new  activity  has  been  noted  amoti};  the  students,  to  such  an 
extent  that  last  year  10  special  coui’ses  were  };iven  at  the  re<piest  of 
the  students  by  the  re};ular  professors  or  others  who  };enerously 
offered  their  services. 

A  division  was  made  between  the  cultural  studies  and  the  strictly 
professional  ones,  thus  creatiii};  se|)arate  secondary  and  professional 
schools.  The  work  of  the  secondary  division  was  made  identical 
with  that  division  of  the  National  Preparatory  S<-hool;  the  profes¬ 
sional  division  underwent  important  chan};es,  such  as  the  addition 
of  an  extra  year  of  educational  psych<do};y,  the  inclusion  of  biolo};y, 
and  s|)e<-ial  courses  in  modern  history  and  };eo};raphy.  The  curricu¬ 
lum  includes  practice  in  a};ricultural  tasks,  home  industries,  and 
trades,  with  emphasis  on  women’s  handicrafts  and  other  manual 
work.  The  course  in  the  day  tiormal  schools  covers  six  years  instead 
of  five,  as  heretofore. 

.Normal  students  were  formerly  instructed  in  teachin};  methods  by 
first  acrpiaintiii};  them  with  the.  };<‘neral  principles  embodied  in  the 
science  of  education,  |)sycholo};y,  sociolo};y,  etc..;  these  princijiles  were 
then  examined  in  the  li};ht  of  the  so-called  special  melhodolo};y,  and 
finally  the  student  verified  them  throu};h  [iraidice.  To-ilay,  once 
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the  general  prineiples  have  been  learned,  the  student  puts  them  into 
jiraetiee  and  then  deduees  from  this  praetiee  the  speeial  methods. 
In  this  way  he  follows  a  truly  seientilie  path.  The  results  are  most 
eneouraging. 

The  methods  used  in  teaehing  all  subjects  are  essentially  progres¬ 
sive,  instead  of  the  verbalism  which  was  formerlj’^  the  rule.  Praetiee 
teaching  is  no  longer  done  e.xclusively  in  the  anne.xed  model  primary 
school,  but  in  different  primary  scbools  in  the  Federal  Distriet, 
and  nearly  half  a  year  is  employed  in  this  invaluable  labor. 

In  order  that  the  students  may  have  the  opportunity  to  express 
their  own  personality,  they  are  given  intelligent  and  opp*)rtune  help, 
hut  otherwise  exercise  self-government. 

\  resident  teaching  staff  has  been  established,  who  assist  in  the 
moral  and  scientifie  guidance  of  the  students. 

The  evening  department,  whose  enrollment  is  double  that  of  the 
former  separate  school,  follows  the  same  curriculum  and  methods 
as  the  day  department. 

The  studies  required  for  kindergartners  were  formerly  of  the  most 
elementary  eharaeter,  consisting  merely  of  the  first  and  seeond 
years  of  the  seeondary  course  and  one  professional  year.  A  more 
adeipuite  |)r«)gram  has  now  been  adopted,  consisting  of  five  years, 
three  of  which  are  secondary  and  two  professional.  This  change 
is  heartily  approved  of  by  tbe  kindergartners  themselves. 

A  small  group  has  enrolled  in  the  two-year  coui’se  for  home  visitors, 
based  on  the  three-year  seeondary  sehool  course. 

This  sehool,  comprising  89  groups,  continues  to  follow  the  progres¬ 
sive  pr«>gram  so  wisely  laid  down  by  the  department  of  education. 
It  has  no  principal,  technical  and  admiiustrative  decisions  being 
made  by  the  whole  staff  meeting  as  the  teachers’  council.  This  sys¬ 
tem  has  had  very  good  results,  since  all  the  teachers  are  directly 
responsible  for  the.  work  of  the  school,  and  are  obliged  to  study  not 
merely  tbe  problems  of  tbeir  own  group,  but  those  of  the  whole 
sehool.  As  a  conseiiuence,  the  teachers  last  year  felt  the  necessity 
of  increasing  their  knowleilge  in  some  more  effective  manner  than 
by  merely  attending  a  class  or  studying  a  book,  and  decided  to 
send  one  of  their  number  to  the  United  States  during  the  long  vaca¬ 
tion  period  in  order  that  he  might  gather  information  directly  in  the 
more  important  |)rimary  schools  of  New  York. 

Last  year  careful  studies  on  arithmetic  were  begun.  A  series  of 
tests  were  given,  winch  showed  the  actual  value  of  our  teaching 
nu'thods  and  the  ne<‘essity  of  some  changes  that  are  now  being 
introduced.  A  similar  piece  of  work  is  being  done  on  tbe  teaching 
of  national  language. 

In  Mexic'o  the  kindergartens  have  been  functioning  in  an  artificial 
manner,  without  respecting  at  all  the  nature  of  the  child.  For  this 
reason  new  paths  were  marked  <»ut  last  year  and  are  now  being 
followed.  These  are  outlined  brit'fly  as  f«*llows; 
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The  school  functions  in  the  open  air.  Care  for  the  health  of  the 
child  is  the  most  important  consideration,  and  the  numher  of  sick 
children  has  been  reduced  hy  75  per  cent. 

The  institution  has  been  made  democratic. 

Froehel’s  {lifts  and  the  so-<‘alled  occupations,  as  well  as  other 
kindergarten  material,  have  been  discarded,  since  the  best  gift  is  the 
marvelous  gift  of  nature.  The  special  exercises  for  so-called  sense 
education  have  also  been  done  away  with,  the  child  being  placed 
in  contact  with  nature  and  given  plenty  of  activity,  so  that  his  per¬ 
ceptions  will  be  acquired  naturally. 

For  detailed  programs  of  study  there  has  been  substituted  an  intel¬ 
ligent  direction  of  the  free  spiritual  and  motor  expression  of  the 
child,  enriching  and  confirming  it.  Fi.xed  hours  for  classes  have 
been  abandoned,  for  if  it  is  inadvisable  to  hold  primary  children  to 
these,  it  is  pure  barbarity  to  attempt  to  do  so  with  children  of  from 
4  to  6  years.  The  activities  in  which  children  should  engage  can 
not  be  contained  within  the  limitations  prescribed  by  classes  as 
commonly  prevailing  in  kindergartens;  hence  in  this  preschool  center 
the  teaching  is  preferably  incidental. 

The  child  is  respected.  His  nascent  initiative,  his  spontaneity, 
his  liberty  are  something  sacred,  which  is  not  touched  e.xcept  to  make 
it  more  beautiful. 

Careful  records  are  kept  of  anthropometric  data  and  mental  devel¬ 
opment,  made  at  frequent  intervals  with  a  view  to  the  distribution 
and  arrangement  of  educational  exercises. 

The  students  have  organized  themselves  into  a  cooperative  body 
which  is  a  small-scale  reproduction  of  the  Government  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  An  orchestra  composed  of  45  students  has  given  concerts 
outside  of  the  school,  the  most  interesting  of  these  being  the  one  given 
at  the  broadcasting  station  of  the  new'spaper  El  Universal.  The 
Student  Sanitary  Brigade,  w'ith  about  a  hundred  members,  is  very 
well  organized  and  has  already  rendered  important  service,  as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  interschool  athletic  meet  last  year,  when  its  work 
was  so  active  and  intelligent  that  the  press  confused  it  with  the  better- 
km^wn  White  Cross  and  Red  Cross.  Since  last  year  the  students 
have  had  exclusive  charge  of  the  school  lunch,  formerly  served  hy 
outsiders,  and  the  profits  go  to  swell  the  funds  of  the  society.  They 
also  manage  a  small  school-supply  business. 

A  small  printing  press  and  a  photographic  shop  have  been  installed 
L  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

i  In  the  courtyard  of  one  of  the  buildings  a  botanical  ganlen  has 

been  planted,  following  closely  the  work  laid  out  for  the  botany  class. 
[  Necessary  material  has  been  provided  for  the  class  in  practical  agri- 

I  culture.  .Mthough  the  school  really  has  not  enough  available  ground 

\  for  this  work,  the  sale  of  garden  produce  raised  hy  the  students  in 

r  small  plots  last  y<^ar  has  already  brought  in  some  money. 
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A  hall  has  been  fully  equipped  with  necessary  gymnastic  apparatus. 
Last  year  the  school  won  third  place  in  the  interschool  meet,  a  stimulus 
which  has  served  to  make  the  students  regard  the  gymnasium  with 
favor  and  to  greatly  increase  their  participation  in  sports. 

Last  year,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to  reduce  the  number  of 
children  without  school  facilities  in  the  districts  near  the  school,  a 
large  number  were  not  enrolled  because  there  was  no  room  for  them. 
Although  not  included  in  the  budget  of  the  normal  school,  registra¬ 
tion  was  opened  for  afternoon  classes  in  the  assurance  of  the  students’ 
willingness  to  serve.  Thus  nine  primary  classes  met  during  the  whole 
year;  senior  students  generously  took  charge  of  these  classes  and 
carried  out  a  praiseworthy  piece  of  work.  The  problem  again  pre¬ 
sented  itself  this  year  and  was  solved  in  the  same  way;  seven  classes 
are  taught  by  students  who,  as  last  year,  receive  no  remuneration. 
The  kindergarten  students  rendered  a  similar  service  by  establish¬ 
ing  afternoon  divisions  in  several  kindergartens.  The  students  have 
also  organized  a  cultural  institution  under  the  name  of  “People’s 
University,”  which  has  charge  of  a  night  school  for  workingmen. 

A  service  of  home  visitors  has  been  established  in  order  to  teach 
hygiene  of  the  home,  child  hygiene,  and  moral  hygiene  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor  children  who  attend  this  school  and  live  nearby.  Some 
handicrafts,  cooking,  and  laundering  are  also  taught.  The  school  has 
opened  extension  classes  in  machine  embroidery,  millinery,  cutting 
and  fitting,  etc.,  which  are  attended  by  more  than  200  women  of  the 
neighborhood  having  relatives  in  the  school. 

Last  year  six  essays  were  submitted  in  a  competition  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics: 

(а)  The  project  method. 

(б)  In  what  practical  and  effective  manner  ought  students  to  aid 
workingmen  and  the  rural  population  in  their  present  efforts  toward 
betterment? 

The  new  spirit  in  education  which  is  so  evident  in  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  normal  schools  shows  itself  also  in  other  branches  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  gives  promise  of  notable  educational  advances  in  Mexico 
during  the  next  few  years. 


THE  lU’ENOS  AIHES  STATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  ARGENTINE  RAILWAY 
This  railwRy  is  a  member  of  the  consortium 
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COLONIZATION  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

THK  project  of  Senor  Manuel  Montes  de  Oca  for  colonization 
on  a  vast  scale  in  the  Arfjentine  Republic,  with  the  fullest 
measure  of  cooperation  as  between  the  (Joverninent  and 
the  railway  comi)anies,  was  substantially  advanced  at  the 
recent  ineetiiifr  between  President  Alvear  and  the  representatives  of 
the  different  enterprises. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  to  the  conference,  issued  by  His 
Excellency  through  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  following  met 
l)oct«)r  Alvear  and  Oovernment  oflieials:  Messrs.  Jos6  A.  Frias  and 
Ronald  Leslie,  representing  the  central  Argentine;  Raul  Lertora  and 
(luillermo  Leguisamo,  representing  the  western;  Fernando  Guerrico 
and  d.  Eddy,  representing  the  southern;  Manuel  Augusto  Montes 
de  Oca  and  Raul  Zavalia,  representing  the  Pacific;  Ezeciuiel  Ramos 
Mejia,  representing  the  Entre  Rios  and  northeast  Argentine;  and 
II.  ('ahrett  and  N.  Rocha,  representing  the  central  C’ordoha. 

At  the  conference  the  railway  representatives  submitted  a  plan 
which  met  with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  The  I'inies  of  Argentina  gives  the  following  outline  of 
the  companies’  proposal: 

Thu  railway  coiiipaiiius  agnn*  to  form  a  joint  organization  for  colonizing  the 
lands  served  hy  their  systems,  for  the  In'iiefit  of  agriculture  in  particular  and 
the  country  in  geiu'ral.  This  organization  will  lie  known  as  the  Conxorcio  Ferro- 
viario  de  Colonizucion  and  will  lx*  legally  constituted  as  a  company,  to  Ik‘  managed 
by  a  board  elected  by  the  a.s.s«K'iatiHl  companies.  The  object  of  the  consortium 
will  Ih‘  to  bring  famili(>s  direct  from  abroad,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  immigration 
laws,  and  for  the  pur|H(se  of  land  settlement.  Families  already  in  the  country 
who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  scheme  will  Ik?  ofTert*<l  similar  facilities 
to  tliose  accordtKl  new  arrivals. 

The  con.sortium  will  l>c  the  link  IxdweiMi  the  National  Ciovernment  and  foreign 
governimuits  in  all  matters  ap|H‘rtaining  to  colonization,  and  it  will  act  as  a 
technical  instrument  of  colonization.  .\ll  financial,  commercial,  or  other  entities 
with  whom  the  iuhhI  for  contact  in  relation  to  immigration  is  neccs.sary  will  neet 
the  consortium,  witli  whom  such  entities  will  conduct  their  busine.ss.  Each  com¬ 
pany  is  to  retain  su|H‘rintendence  of  colonies  within  its  own  partietdar  sjthere; 
this  is  to  Ik‘  done  for  its  own  account  and  financial  ri‘sponsibility,  it  In'ing  under 
obligation  to  provide  the  ncK'essary  funds,  determine  the  an‘a  to  l>e  tilhsi,  and 
undertake  the  ehoosing  and  purcha.s(‘  of  lands  to  l)e  iistHl  for  colonization. 

sixx'ial  agrt'ement  will  lx;  reaclusl  Ix'twtxMi  the  consortium  and  a  company 
in  the  ev»‘nt  of  the  latter  d(>ciding  t<»  found  a  colony.  The  companies  agrtn*  iu)t 
to  scx;k  any  profit  in  the  resale  of  lands  to  the  colonists,  that  |M>int  Ixung  an 


■  Tht  Hrcietr,  IxiikIod,  May,  I(U7,  p.  IW. 
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essential  condition  of  the  organization.  When  colonists  are  charged  for  land 
the  price  is  not  to  exceed  its  cost  price,  plus  the  value  of  the  buildings,  installa¬ 
tions,  etc.,  i)lus  10  per  cent  of  the  ttdal  sum,  this  latter  to  serve  as  a  reserve  fund 
for  incidental  cxjx'nses.  losing  terms  of  payment  will  Ik*  accorded  to  settlers  for 
purchases  of  land  and  installations,  the  pro|H‘rty  to  remain  under  mortgage  on 
transferring  the  title  dee<ls  to  the  purcha.ser.  When  the  purchaser  has  paid  20 
|x‘r  cent  of  the  total  price  of  the  land  he  will  be  given  the  title  deeds  by  the  resjx'ct- 
ive  company,  the  remainder  to  lx‘ar  interest  at  the  rate  of  7  jH'r  cent  interest  and 
1  per  cent  cumulative  amortization  annually,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
established  by  the  National  Hyjx)thecary  Hank. 

■Arrangements  have  been  made  to  advance  funds  to  families  abroad  who  may 
not  have  sufficient  funds  for  the  purjxjse  of  defraying  the  first  year’s  working 
i'xjxnses  after  arrival  here,  the  consortium  to  advance  a  sum  sufficient  for  the 
purcha.se  of  indisix'iisable  working  adjuncts,  such  as  animals,  poultry,  etc.  The 
amount  advanccfl  in  these  conditions  is  to  lx*  refundiHl  by  the  settler  from  the 
]>roceeds  of  the  first  sales  made  by  him  and  prior  to  his  making  the  first  payment 
on  his  land. 

Cooperative  societies  will  lx?  organized  in  each  colony  by  the  consortium  for 
the  .sale  of  provisions,  etc.,  the  object  lx?ing  to  do  away  with  the  middleman  and 
supply  the  colonists  with  cheap  gr(x*eries,  clothing,  etc.  A  consignment  section 
may  also  l>e  ojxjned  by  the  consortium,  to  lx;  used  as  a  central  deposit  whence 
the  colonists  will  lx*  able  to  sell  their  produce,  and  reasonable  sums  will  lx;  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  colonists  on  their  harvests  in  storage,  the  con.sortium  also  lx*ing 
empowered  to  insure  the  crops  and  the  homesteads,  and  to  reinsure  its  policies, 
etc.  When  the  colonies  attain  sufficient  numerical  importance  the  consortium 
will  organize  in  each  an  urban  center  which  will  |K).s.se.ss  a  church,  school,  police 
station,  premises  for  the  cooiK'rative  society,  blacksmith  and  carpentry,  etc. 

The  capital  of  the  consortium  wilt  Im;  fixed  by  the  companies  in  ])roport innate 
ratio  and  will  be  made  up  of  a  first  quota  of  25  per  cent,  payable  when  the  con¬ 
tract  is  signed,  and  with  payment  of  the  remaining  (piotas  of  25  |X‘r  cent  each 
when  such  is/h*emed  necessary,  and  within  90  days  of  the  directors’  iniH>ting  at 
which  the  recommendation  is  made.  The  companies  will  contribute  to  the 
capital  in  proportion  to  the  mileage  of  their  lines.  The  consortium  will  be  con¬ 
stituted  for  10  years  from  the  date  of  signing  the  articles  of  foundation,  and  it 
can  not  lx*  dissolves!  lx*f<»re  that  t<*rm  except  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
memlx>rs.  The  consortium  will  lx;  legally  constitut(>d  in  Buenos  .Aires  and  will 
Im;  subject  tsj  the  laws  and  k(H‘p  its  accounts  and  tran.sact  all  its  business  in  the 
language;  of  the  country. 

In  view  of  Argentina’s  increasing  need  of  intelligent,  capable,  and 
thrifty  colonists  for  the  development  of  her  enormous  extension  of 
agricultural  land — which  if  satisfied  would  go  far  toward  solving  the 
latifundia  problem — the  outcome  of  this  latest  colonization  scheme, 
which  appears  to  he  entirely  practicable  and  promising,  will  he  fol¬ 
lowed  with  close  attention  by  all  interested  in  the  progress  of  that 
young  colossus  in  the  Pan  American  family  of  nations — Argentina. 

ADMISSION  OF  IMMKJRAN  IS  TO  BRAZIL* 

Karly  in  .January,  192(i,  the  Brazilian  Minister  for  Foreign  Alfairs 
issued  to  Brazilian  consular  agents  abroad  instructions  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  new  congressional  act  of  December  HI,  IH’24,^  and  the 
ministerial  order  of  .June  HO  1925, ■*  on  immigration. 

■  .Moiitlily  Hniinl  of  .MiKtiilioti,  IiiUt.  l.iitHMjr  Otiicf,  May,  ltU7,  |i|i.  ZM  ZI.O. 

>  ('f.  IikI.  ami  l.ali.  Iriforinatinii,  Vol.  XIV,  |i|i.  tail  IH7. 

>  llml.  Vol  XVI,  |>|i.  <;«  44. 
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The  circular  letter  states  that  with  the  exception  of  peivions  who 
have  already  resided  in  Brazil  and  have  been  absent  less  than  six 
months,  aliens  desiriii"  to  enter  the  country  as  immigrants,  i.  e., 
second  or  third  class  passengem,  must  present  for  visa  by  the  Jira- 
zilian  consuls  a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  an  identity  card 
with  photograph.  The  former  document  is  to  be  drawn  up  by  the 
authorities  of  the  place  where  the  person  concerned  has  last  resided 
for  at  least  six  months.  The  identity  card  must  show  the  age, 
nationality,  civil  status,  and  occupation  of  its  holder,  with  finger¬ 
prints  and  description  of  special  marks. 

Immigrants  over  GO  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  to  enter  Brazil 
unless  they  prove  to  the  Brazilian  consular  authorities  that  they 
have  sufficient  resources  to  provide  for  their  livelihood,  or  relatives 
or  other  persons  in  Brazil  undertake  to  provide  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  make  a  deposit  with  the  police  authorities  of  their  place 
of  residence  in  Brazil.  Similarly,  single  women  and  children  under 
18  years  of  age  are  not  allowed  to  land  in  Brazil  uidess  they  are  sent 
for  by  a  person  duly  authorized  to  do  so,  or  prove  that  they  carry 
on  a  useful  occupation. 

Brazilian  consuls  are  required  to  verify  the  authenticity  of  the 
certificates  and  cards  submitted  for  their  visa,  to  grant  visas  only 
to  emigrants  proceeding  to  the  jiorts  indicated  in  the  decree  of 
December  81,  1924,  and  to  see  that  intending  emigrants  do  not 
embark  on  the  ships  of  companies  not  authorized  by  the  Land 
Settlement  Service  to  transport  emigrants.  The  list  of  such  com¬ 
panies  and  of  recruiting  agencies  authorized  by  the  Land  Settlement 
Service  under  the  decree  of  December  81,  1924,  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  consuls  by  the  Federal  (Jovernment.  The  circular  points  out 
that  immigrants  who  settle  anywhere  in  the  country  to  carry  on 
agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  or  any  other  useful  occupation  are 
guaranteed  the  free  exercise  of  their  activities,  absolute  freedom  to 
work,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  public  safety  or  health 
or  the  national  customs,  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion,  and 
equality  of  treatment  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  under  the 
Brazilian  laws. 

Immigrants  arriving  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  are  inspected  at  the  Ilhd 
<las  Flores  by  the  immigration  authorities  and  the  police  and  medical 
oflicials.  Their  maintenance  in  the  hostel  on  the  island  is  free, 
including  any  medical  treatment  which  they  may  reipiire  and  the 
cost  of  disembarkation,  all  of  which  is  provided  by  the  State.  The 
baggagi*,  bedding,  linen,  etc.,  of  immigrants  arriving  at  the  |)ort  <*1 
Bio  de  Janeiro  are  disinfected  and  the  immigrants  are  provided  with 
baths.  Those  who  are  suffering  from  transmissible  diseases,  venereal 
<»r  other,  but  not  epidemic,  receive  attention  at  the  iidirmary  attached 
to  the  hostel  on  the  Ilha  das  Flores  before  proceeding  to  their  desti¬ 
nation.  A  (piarantine  hos|>ital  and  special  treatment  are  pr«>vided 
for  immigrants  among  whom  an  epidemic  has  broken  out.^ 

*  Itiariii  Official  do  Ktlado  da  Hahia,  lU  Muri'li,  nrjTi. 


Hy  Kafakl  Mahtinkz  Mendoza 

TIIK  DKMANl)  for  an  article  is  suflicicnt  in  itself  to  create  the 
industry  which  is  to  produce  it;  thus,  for  example,  the 
jirowing  need  for  nitrogen  in  (Jerinany  has  created  the 
industry  of  synthetic  nitrogen  manufacture  for  fertilizer; 
and  likewise  in  Venezuela  the  daily  increasing  need  of  coal  as  fuel 
must  ultimately  determine  the  development  of  our  coal  industry, 
an  undertaking  already  successfully  initiated  by  action  of  the 
National  (lovernment. 

But  in  the  coal  industry  there  must  he  taken  into  consideration 
not  only  the  prospects  offered  hy  obligatory  internal  consumption  of 
coal,  hut  also  the  certainty  of  exporting  it  in  considerable  (piantities 
both  to  neighboring  and  likewise  distant  countries,  such  as  Argentina,  t 

which  is  a  large  consumer  of  coal  and  a  probable  purchaser  of  what  * 

we  might  offer  in  exchange  for  her  high-grade  wheat  flour,  a  com- 
modity  which  we  import  in  great  (piantity. 

In  this  sense  our  coal  industry,  including  its  probable  exportation, 
becomes  an  element  which  would  serve  as  a  basis  of  exchange  with  ^ 

that  southern  mart,  in  which  we  may  also  he  able  to  sell  our  excess  of 
Arayan  and  Coche  salt,  petroleum,  asphalt  and  various  other  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  subsoil.  A  careful  study  of  the  subject  should  prove  the  .* 

possibility  of  placing  »)ur  coal  on  the  Argentine  market  with  recip-  , 

rocal  advantage  to  both  countries. 

.\part  from  this  probability,  the  sale  of  Venezuelan  coal  in  our 
own  ports  is  more  possible  of  realization  to-<lay  than  ever  before, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  number  of  ships  which  dock  here  en  route  j 

to  Bacific  j)orts  as  well  as  on  their  return.  In  all  Pacific  ports,  »• 

including  Panama,  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  coal,  so  that  the  ‘Y 

sale  of  Venezuelan  coal  in  some  of  them  for  consumption  in  the  f 

several  enterprises  in  need  of  this  commodity  should  not  he  diflicjdt.  ‘ 

Moreover,  despite  the  keen  competition  between  the  coal  and 
petroleum  industries,  the  product  of  the  latter  of  which  is  now  so  ^  , 


i 


>  From  Cirnciaf,  Novcmlior,  luai.  ('iininis,  Vonc/.iiolii. 
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universally  used,  eoal  will  never  be  entirely  displaeed  by  petroleum 
in  that  lar{;e  number  of  industries  in  whieh,  owingj  to  their  very 
nature,  petroleum  eould  not  be  substituted  even  were  the  latter 
offered  at  a  greatly  redueed  priee.  Indeed,  experts  on  the  subjeet 
opine  that  sueh  enterprises  will  have  to  submit  willingly  or  unwillingly 
to  eonsiderable  priee  advanees  in  eoal  whieh  will  inevitably  eome  as  a 


riant  for  inakinK  hri<|ii<'ts 
of  tho  high-ftrado  coal 
ohtainiHl  from  tho  exten¬ 
sive  dp|>osits  in  this  mine 


('ourteny  of  *‘VenMUela  on  1925' 


eonsequenee  of  repeated  strikes  by  the  miners  who  even  now  are 
seeking  higher  wages  and  the  reduetion  of  their  working  hours. 

In  any  ease,  national  eonsumption,  whieh  sooner  or  later  must 
inerease,  it  being  at  present  almost  impossible  to  meet  the  demand  for 
fuel  with  ehareoal  alone,  espeeially  in  Caracas  where  it  is  bringing  as 
high  as  3.5  eentimes  of  a  bolivar  per  kilogram,  will  be  amply  suflieient 


A  ril.K  OK  HKIQCKTS 
MADK  KKOM  -NAK- 
IfUAl.  COAI- 


C’oortMiy  of  1925' 


to  maintain  the  active  working  of  at  least  the  two  coal-producing 
zones  of  (!<»ro  and  (iiianta,  from  which  the  product  is  at  present 
being  extracted. 

Due  to  the  denudation  of  all  forests  near  the  centers  of  population, 
charcoal  can  now  be  obtained  only  from  remote  districts  and  at  corre¬ 
spondingly  bigb  prices.  The  retail  price  f(»r  charcoal  at  present  is 


CAItHONlFKliOUH  WKAI/rU  IN  VKNKZl’KLA 
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:i()  coiitiiiies  por  kilojjrain,  or  300  bolivars  a  ton  ($60.00),  which  is 
four  times  the  price  of  imported  coal.  This  fact  alone  shows  the 
impossibility  of  continuing  the  use  of  charcoal  as  fuel.  And  when, 
because  of  the  urgent  need  to  conserve  the  remainder  of  our  forests, 
the  most  drastic  means  are  employed,  namely,  the  absolute  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  wood  as  fuel,  the  consumption  of  charcoal  will  cease  entirely. 


methods  eni|)loyed,  thanks  to  which  the  p»)ssibility  of  offering  the 
coal  at  a  price  which  will  permit  of  its  use  throughout  the  country 
is  constantly  becoming  more  assured,  as  likewise  the  feasibility  of 
olfering  it  in  the  various  forms  needed  for  consumption  in  the  foundry, 
by  the  railroads,  or  in  the  home  kitchen,  this  last  requiring  the 
most  widespread  demonstration  in  onler  to  make  clear  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  coal  over  charcoal. 


('ourtosy  of  **V'eiM«uel«  en  1925" 


of  *'Vrn€>iuplft  cn  1925" 


That  there  will  be  a  demand  for  coal  in  the  immediate  future 
is  therefore  beyond  any  manner  of  doubt,  and  in  the  light  of  this 
assurance  the  action  of  the  National  Executive,  as  shown  in  the 
recent  development  in  the  (luanta,  in  the  Naricual,  and  Capiricual 
mines,  is  specially  praiseworthy.  The  impi-ovement  already  effected 
is  clearly  evident  in  the  quality  of  the  product  as  well  as  in  the 
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Tlu'  usp  <»f  tiu*  national  product  has,  moreover,  for  some  years 
he};un  to  replace  the  imported  variety  formerly  employed  in  a  num- 
her  of  national  enterprises,  for  which  very  hi{;h  prices  were  paid, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  losses  incurred  by  the  uncertainty  of  prompt 
delivery. 

The  pn)spects  of  the  collieries  mentioned  are  most  promising  from 
every  point  of  view.  On  the  one  hand,  the  grade  of  coal  produced 
has  proved  to  he  e.xcellent,  with  heat  potentialities  comparable  with 
the  Canlilf  type  and  similar  mining  centers.  Moreover,  the  known 
e.xtension  of  the  deposits  assures  an  almost  inexhaustible  production 
suflicient  not  only  to  meet  internal  needs,  hut  to  maintain  an  enor¬ 
mous  exportation,  even  taking  into  consideration  extensive  industrial 
development  in  the  near  future,  with  all  the  corresponding  benefits 
which  such  exportation  would  bring. 

(Iranted,  as  is  antici|)ated,  a  high  gra<le  of  perfection  in  the  working 
and  production  of  these  extensive  coal  mines  and  the  immediate 
acceptance  of  the  product  by  the  national  consumer — above  all,  for 
kitchen  use — the  exploitation  of  the  coal  deposits  known  to  exist 
in  other  sections  of  Venezuela  would  he  unnecessary  for  many 
years  to  come,  concentrating  for  the  present  all  interest  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  Naricual  mines,  which  fortunately  could  not  he  better 
located,  with  respect  to  results,  and  these  results  woidd  he  still  greater 
were  modern  methods,  such  as  those  in  use  in  England  and  other 
coal-producing  countries  adopted. 

To  realize  what  these  mines  signify  in  the  wealth  of  the  nation, 
even  at  the  height  of  petroleum  production —an  actual  important 
competitor  of  coal  —one  need  only  to  consider  their  exceptional 
location,  hut  a  few  kilometers  from  the  sea,  where  inevitably  the 
merchant  fleets  of  the  world  must  pass,  fleets  whose  ships  may  anchor 
securely  and  conveniently  in  the  broad,  quiet  harbor  of  (luanta,  a 
harbor  almost  without  an  equal  and  one  for  which  nature  has  done 
so  much  that  there  is  little  left  to  be  desired. 

Venezuela  has  in  these  mines  a  fortune  beyond  compare;  mines 
which  some  day  will  supply  all  the  coal  retpiired  by  the  industry  of 
the  Caribbean  countries;  and,  because  of  these  mines,  coal  will  become 
the  most  important  and  workable  of  Venezuelan  commodities. 


BRAZIL’S  THIRTY-EIGHT 
YEARS  AS  A  REPUBLIC 


IF  THK  FIRST  100  years  are  the  hardest,  the  Repuhlio  of  Brazil 
may  he  expeeted  to  {rive  an  exeeptionally  hrilliant  aeeount  of 
herself  after  19HS,  for  already,  durin{r  the  first  3S  years  of  the 
Repiihlie,  Brazil  has  made  pro{rress  perhaps  unequaled  on  the 
South  Ameriean  Continent. 

President  Washin{rton  Luis,  who  recently  addressed  the  Thirteenth 
Con{rress  of  the  Repuhlic  of  Brazil,  is  the  thirteenth  Brazilian 
President.  Durin{r  the  38  years  since  1888,  the  last  year  of  the 
monarchy  in  this  country,  12  presidents  preceded  Washington  Luis 
as  the  head  of  the  Government,  an  epoch  in  which  the  people 
of  Brazil  began  to  find  themselves,  to  become  accustomed  to  the 
liberties  and  advantages  of  goveniment  by  the  people,  to  inaugurate 
political,  social,  commercial,  and  industrial  activities  which  will  carry 
them  far  among  nations. 

The  actual  material  growth  of  the  country  since  1888,  as  outlined 
in  the  preface  of  the  presidential  message,  is  interesting  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  past  performance,  hut  indicates  what  may  he 
done  by  Brazil  in  the  future.  The  first  100  years  are  perhaps  the 
hardest,  and  during  the  first  38,  Brazil  has  taken  some  hard  knocks 
and  weathered  them  successfully.  S>me  of  the  statistics  taken  from 
the  presidential  message  of  Washington  Luis  follow: 

In  1888  Brazil’s  population  was  13,788,872,  divided  among  348 
cities  and  916  municipalities;  to-day  the  population  is  36,870,972. 
Cities  number  880,  and  municipalities  1,407.  There  were  8,157 
schools  in  1888,  compared  with  25,000  to-day,  and  there  were  258,000 
students  compared  with  to-day’s  enrollment  of  1,455,000.  News- 
l)apers  numbered  533  then,  compared  with  2,376  now. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  port  of  Santos  had  just 
been  let  when  the  monarchial  regime  ended.  Brazil  now  has  eight 
modernly  equipped  ports — namely,  Manaos,  Parii,  Recife,  Bahia, 
Rio  de  .laneiro,  Santos,  Rio  Grande,  and  Porto  Alegre — with  ap¬ 
proximately  16,000  meters  of  docks.  Exports  during  1888  totaled 
597,562  tons,  valued  at  £21,714,000  sterling.  Last  year’s  exports 
aggregated  1,8.52,642  tons,  valued  at  £93,974,000  sterling.  During 
the  same  period  the  value  of  imports  increased  from  £19,724,000 
to  £79,272,000,  or  about  $396,360,000. 

Agricultural  |)roduetion  in  1888  was  valued  at  .500,000  con t os  ( 1 
(■onto,  about  $.546),  reaching  the  figure  of  8,100,000  eontos  in  1925. 
In  the  last  year  of  the  monarchy  there  were  626  industrial  estahlish- 

>Jtra:itian  Amfrican,  .May  14,  UC7. 
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monts  in  the  country,  with  a  capital  of  377,560  and  a  production 
of  507,093  contos;  in  1919,  the  last  year  for  which  the  official 
figures  are  available,  the  nuinher  of  industrial  establishments  was 
13,336,  the  capital  1,815,156  contos,  and  the  production  2,989,176 
contos;  upon  which  figures  the  official  estimate  of  the  industrial 
capital  and  production  of  Brazil  in  1926  is  placed  at  7,200,000  contos. 

Progress  in  the  development  of  public  works  includes:  Highways, 
from  360  kilometers  to  53,248  kilometers;  railroads,  from  9,332 
kilometers  to  31,300  kilometers;  telegraph  lines,  fn>m  18,022  kilo¬ 
meters  to  82,213  kilometers;  telegraph  stations,  from  173  to  4,592; 
telegrams  handled  annually,  from  567,935  to  15,162,739,  or  a  total 
of  259,062,277  words. 

Yellow  fever,  a  menace  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  has 
been  completely  stamped  out.  The  death  rate  in  Brazil  has  been 
lowered  from  between  27  and  2it  per  thousand  in  1903,  the  year 
in  which  the  decisive  and  energetic  battle  against  yellow  fever 
began,  to  between  15.96  and  17.50  in  1926. 

The  development  of  public  improvements  in  the  various  cituvs  of 
the  nation  was  not,  of  course,  outlined  by  the  President,  hut  its 
magnitude  is  plainly  seen  in  the  Federal  capital,  Sao  Paulo,  and 
other  municipalities  of  Brazil.  The  I'nited  States  of  Brazil  has  made 
a  splemlid  record  during  the  first  38  years  of  its  existence  and  may 
he  counted  on  to  keep  pace  with  all  competitors  in  the  progress  of 
nations. 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  LATIN 
AMERICA  •/  V 

FlSUAl.  YRAR  lo’o  27 


By  Matiloa  Pihllips 
ChiiJ  Stotistirioii,  I'nn  Aini-nran  l'nion 

( ’( ’( )K1)1  N(i  to  statistics  of  the  I’nited  States  Department 
/  \  of  ('ommerce,  the  value  of  the  total  trade  i»f  tlie  I’nited 
j  %  States  witli  the  20  repul)lics  of  Batin  .Vmeriea  hw  the 
fiscal  year  H)2ti  27,  ('iidcd  .lime  30.  amountetl  to  $1,823,- 
i:h»,;iSS.  ('ompared  with  the  preceding  liscal  year,  there  was  a 
sliglit  declim*  in  both  imports  ami  exports.  ’Phe  following  statistics 
demonstrate  the  distribution  and  relative  changes:  l‘.>25  26,  imports. 
$1,008,633,001;  exports,  $84 1 .228,t»90:  total  trade.  $1,849, ,86 1,091. 
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1926-27,  imports,  $995,592,913;  exports,  $827,546,475;  total  trade, 
$1,823,139,388.  A  decrease  in  imports  in  1926-27  is  shown  of 
$13,040,088;  and  in  exports  of  $13,681,615;  or  a  decrease  in  total 
trade  of  $26,721,703. 

The  tables  followinfr  frive  the  fijiures  of  Tnited  States  trade,  by 
values,  with  the.  various  countries  of  Latin  America.  They  also 
show  the  percenta};e  of  increase  or  decrease  in  each  case. 

Trade  of  the  I'tiited  Staten  with  Latin  America,  IJ  monthn  ended  June  30 


I M POUTS 


Countries  of  criRin 

it<2r> 

1»27 

lmTea.se  (+) 
nr  decrease 
(-)  |ier  cent 

.Mexico  . 

(iuatrtnalii  . . . . 

Salvador  . 

Uomliiras  -  - -  - 

X  icaraRua  .  . 

Costa  Kicii . . 

I*anama  .  . 

Cuba . 

Dominican  Kciiublic .  i 

llaiti . 

North  .Vmcritan  Republics  | 

ArRcntina  . 

Bolivia . 

Rrar.il .  . . 

Chile  .  . 

Colombia  .  . 

Ecuador  .  . 

ParaRuay  '  . 

Peru .  . 

CriiRuay  . 

Veneruela  . . 

.South  .\meri<-an  KepuMics  -  . 

Total  lattin  Amerini 

$irR.fi6H,773 

bs.aia.tw 

3.  fifiH.  aa 
».  Tax  717 
fi.SHS.01S 
n.037.3IK 
.■i.»23.3«.S 
227.434.427 
K.3r.y.4t)l  1 
l.C32.4W( 

$1.'>4. 3112.  .393 

3.  .122. 074 
i.msoi 

3. 336, 703 
3.71»,:«>2 
6,231,«37 
.S.  .'>24. 600 
20)6.  .375, 3.37 
«.«.30.320 
1,220.273 

-3.  16 
-46.44 
-47.23 
-3.  9.3 
-46.2:1 
+:i.22 
-6.73 
+  17.13 
+  13.  33 
-24.  03 

4.'>4.32n.32» 

466.yi7,r>3.3 

+2.77 

1  K'i.W>H.4.V> 

!  I4».yi.s 

244.K74.242 
34, 173,«4K 
33, 3C0, 4W4 
«,  l.■>4,a’>4 
332.207  , 
23. 3.'i2, 3.Vi  ! 
I«.  307, 200 

1  22,1.^,410 

33, 4S0.«f0 
2.37, 63H 
213.  .302. 423 
63. 3.34, 3.39 
107.660.61.3 
.3,034, 1.33 
911,3.36 
13,93.3,1.34 
11,093.209 
23, 339,39.3 

-2.33 
+71.35 
-12.31 
-24.  13 
+0)3. 74 
-44.  46 
+  1.33.  .37 
-20.61 
-43.96 
+7.30 

.'>.'>4,312,672 

.328, 67.3, 278 

-4.0)2 

1,(MI3, 63.3,001 

99.3,  .392. 913 

1  -1.29 

EXPORTS 

'  Increase  or 

Countries  of  destination 

1!I26 

1927 

;  decrea.se  per 

cent 

Mexico.. .  .  . 

$I4n.OMI,4lt4 

$122.00)3,266 

i 

-12.33 

Oiiatemala  . 

10,  .127,  .'*» 

10.737,3.3:1 

+  1.99 

Salvador .  . 

H,62.'>,  176 

!  7, 303, 226 

-16.h7 

Honduras  .  . 

3,4I4,7.')6 

7,3.32.144 

-6.92 

.\  icaraRua 

7, 273,  .141 

i  .3,9:17.23.3 

- 13.  37 

Costa  Rica  . 

6,223.773 

1  6,710.621 

+7.  32 

Panama  .  — . 

m,  57H 

1  32, 303. 103 

+7.60 

Ciilta . 

132, «03,ni3 

1.37,676,930) 

-  i:i.  79 

Dominican  Republic 

I6..'a».712 

16..')00,302 

-0.29 

Haiti 

12,624.472 

10. 162, 29fl 

- 19.  .30 

North  American  Republics 

424.712.f)3M 

:i73.241,.3.31 

-10.94 

ArRcntina  . 

147.263.:«)l 

1.30, 122. 139 

+  1.9:1 

Hedivia  '  .. 

.S,407,.V>.S 

4,  .343, 712 

-I.V  w 

Hraril 

33.  444. 143 

111,072,430 

+3.3.  10 

Chile.. 

46. 40.'>,  321 

41,669.713 

- 10. 20 

<’ok»fnbiH 

47.  lai.tn.'i 

49.  .303, 197 

+.3. 0.3 

Eciiaclcir 

A.  MW.  612 

4,391.510 

-24.34 

ParaRuay  ' 

3:t6.o:t4 

l.a37,461 

+  26.  4H 

ivnj 

26.  V.n.  216 

27..')09.:i67 

+3.  Kl 

CniRuay 

21, 623. 327 

24.7.')9. 007 

114.  47 

31.404.3.'.7 

34,  170),  :i03 

1  3.  32 

South  AtiHTicati  Ri-|iulilics 

iin.Mri.foi 

449,:i01.!M4 

1  +7. 37 

Total  l»itin  Ana  rica 

H4l,223.li<.HI 

327,  .340),  47.3 

1  -1.0)2 

•  rnit<-<l  Sliitin  stHlistii-K  (Tc'lit  ininniiHlilM-!*  in  omsiiltTHtilc  i|tinnlilM‘s  iiniMirlril  trnni  hihI  l•«lMlrll•^l  to 
liolivia  an<l  ParsiKiiay  via  |MirOt  Hitiiat<-<l  in  iH-iKlilMirini;  (iiiinlrirs,  not  lo  tlii'  Ui'iuililioti  of  lloiiviii  iiml 
I'araftnay,  fail  to  tho  ttninlrifa  in  which  the  lairts  of  i|c|mrtiirc  or  entry  arc  ItH-atcif. 
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New  railkoad  branch. — A  branch  line  from  Caleufii  to  Arizona 
constructed  by  the  Western  Railroad  was  opened  to  traffic  early  last 
May.  This  branch  line  serves  three  stations  in  the  territory  of  La 
Painpa  and  the  station  at  Arizona  in  the  Province  of  San  Luis,  thus 
opening;  up  a  rich  and  fertile  agricultural  region  in  addition  to  a 
section  of  about  00, 000  hectares  of  land  laid  out  in  market  and  seed 
gardens. 

New  broadcasting  statio.n. — The  new  broadcasting  station  LOS, 
constructed  by  the  municipality  of  Buenos  Aires  at  Niinez,  was 
opened  on  May  23.  This  station  operates  on  a  wave  length  of 
2X5.70  metei's. 

(lACETA  Algodonera. — This  interesting  publication  on  cotton 
recently  celebrated  the  third  anniversary  of  its  founding.  During 
these  three  years  the  review  has  grown  and  increased  its  circulation 
in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  At  the  sesquicentennial  exposition  in 
Philadelphia  last  year  the  Oaceta  Algodonera  (Cotton  Gazette)  was 
awarded  the  honor  prize  and  gold  medal  for  its  collection  of  beauti¬ 
fully  hound  volumes,  and  for  its  fine  collection  of  cotton  samples, 
numbering  1,200,  all  of  which  were  grown  in  northern  Argentina. 

Export  values. — The  following  table,  showing  exp*)rts  and  values 
for  the  first  live  nmnths  of  the  jiresent  year,  is  made  from  figures 
published  by  the  National  Statistical  Department: 


Rri>orlii 


|Valiii>  in  K»I<1  iM-sosl 

Livestock  pnntiiets: 

Live  aiiiiiiuls .  . . .  .‘i,  2:tS,  :t72 

.Meat _  ..  . .  .M,  150.  Sril 

Mide.s _  _  ;tl.l01.7S5 

Wool..  .  .  .  .50,472,70:1 

.Milk  pro(l(iet.s -  -  -  -  0, 701,  .SoO 

LivestiH'k  l)y-pro<liiets . . .  H,  054,  S70 

AKriealtural  products; 

(Srain  _ _ _  _ 2.S4,  7.5:1,  ;140 

Flour..  .  .  .  . . . .  0.  4‘IS,  S27 

Otliers...  ..  _  .  . .  2,510,224 


Forostal  products 
Others _ 


104,  S40,  440 


2‘.H),  771,  400 
10,  240,  .5;is 
4,  S40,  no 


'l\)tal _ 


470,  707,  404 

oi:i 


1 

I 
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BOLIVIA 

Public  works  for  Oruro. — The  Coniniittee  on  Public  Works  and 
Sanitation  of  Oruro  has  approved  the  proposal  of  a  (lerinan  firm  to 
lay  a  conduit  for  bringin"  drinking  water  from  ('alacala  to  Oruro  at 
a  cost  of  £21 ,228. 

Shoe  factory. — The  Zamora  shoe  factory  operating  in  Oruro, 
the  second  largest  shoe  manufacturing  concern  in  Bolivia,  has  been 
converted  into  a  stock  company  called  the  Fdbrica  Nocioml  de. 
Calzado  Zamora,  according  to  a  resolution  of  the  last  regular  meeting 
of  shareholders.  The  capital  was  at  the  same  time  increased  to 
1,2()0,()()0  bolivianos,  in  shares  of  100  bolivianos  each.  Of  these 
shares  7,730  have  already  been  subscribed  and  the  remaining  4,270 
shares  will  he  placed  on  the  market  as  soon  as  the  statutes  of  the  new 
company  are  approved  by  the  (lovernment. 

BRAZIL 

Oil  in  Mix.as  (Ieraes. — The  (lovernment  of  the  State  of  Minas 
has  sent  an  engineer  to  test  the  oil  fields  recently  discovered  near 
.Vlfenas  and  in  the  municipality  of  Camiios  (Ieraes.  As  the  distance 
between  the  two  recent  oil  discoveries  is  only  48  kilometers  in  a 
straight  line  it  is  believed  that  they  belong  to  the  same  oil-hearing 
stratum. 

I)ia.\ioxd  mi.xe  concks.sio\. — The  Braz’d  Ferro  Carrd  for  June  2, 
1927,  states  that  the  firm  of  Bernard  Baudier  &  Sons  has  obtained  a 
3()-year  concession  to  operate  the  black  diamond  mines  of  the  Piranha 
district  of  Bahia.  These  mines  are  valued  at  $.')(),()00,()()(). 

Population  of  Brazil  in  192r». — According  to  statistics  furnished 
by  the  Statistical  Bureau  the  |)opulation  of  Brazil  on  December  31, 
1929,  totaled  39,870,972,  dividi'd  among  the  States,  Territory,  and 
Federal  District  as  follows: 

-AluKrtas,  1,117,04.5;  .Aiiiazona.s,  400,(i9»;  Haltia,  3,H.59,241;  Oani,  1,.520,33.5; 
Federal  District,  1,390,.5S(>;  Kspirito  Santo,  .5X7,4.51;  Goyaz,  940,491;  Maranhao, 
1,047,209;  .Matto-Groswj,  312,991;  .Minas  Geraes,  9,9()2,.511;  Pan'i,  1,299,344; 
Parahyba  flo  Norte,  1,193,290;  Parana,  870,2.5.5;  Pernambuco,  2,917,310;  Piauliy, 
738,740;  Rio  de  .Janeiro,  1,844,304;  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  999,90:};  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul,  2,98;},l)83;  Santa  C^atharina,  847,9.59;  Sao  Paulo,  .5,7.51,822;  SergiiK', 
524,09.5;  .\cre  Territory,  1(X),374. 

Film  on  Brazilia.n  coal. — A  film  on  BruziliHii  coal  made  by  order 
of  the  Minister  (*f  ('ommunications  was  recently  completed  and 
shown  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  is  believed  that  the  Brazilian  coal 
industry  might  he  developed  into  a  larger  and  more  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  if  the  means  of  transportation  from  the  mines  were  improved. 
This  phase  of  the  subject  is  made  clear  in  the  film,  which  shows 
various  railway  t'ligines,  steamers,  and  other  machines  using  Brazilian 
coal,  as  well  as  the  mines  and  other  subjects  of  interest. 
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Air  mail. — The  Director  (leneral  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
announced  that  on  June  1,  1927,  a  regular  air  mail  service  would  be 
instituted  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  port  cities  of  southern 
Brazil  by  the  (’ondor  Syndicate.  The  syndicate  is  to  keep  a  record 
(*f  the  amount,  classes,  and  weight  of  the  mail  transported  as  well  as 
the  postal  revenue  thereon. 

Seco.nd  AUTOMOBILE  SHOW. — The  Second  E.xposition  of  Motor 
Vehicles  and  Highways  is  to  be  held  in  November  of  this  year  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  under  the  auspices  of  the  Automobile  Club  of  Brazil.  In  a 
meeting  of  the  organization  committee  it  was  decided  that  an  area 
of  six  to  eight  thousand  square  meters  would  he  necessary  for  the 
exposition  (square  meter  ecpials  10.8  square  feet). 

CHILE 

Lmtortant  transaction  in  steel  industry. — An  important 
commercial  operation  has  recently  been  concluded  by  which  the 
Electric  Siderurgical  &  Industrial  Co.  of  Valdivia,  a  Chilean  concern, 
has  purchased  the  siderurgical  plant  at  Corral  and  all  its  dependencies, 
from  a  French  company.  This  transaction  is  considered  to  be  note¬ 
worthy  in  connection  with  the  process  of  building  up  in  Chile  a 
great  iron  and  steel  industry,  since  the  recent  acquisition  includes 
valuable  supplies  of  iron  ore  from  Tofo  as  well  as  the  plant  at  Corral. 
The  purchase  price,  which  was  3,250,000  pesos,  covered  sites,  wharves, 
railways,  furnaces  and  eipiipment,  buildings,  workshops,  rolling 
mills,  electric  power  station  of  2,100  horsepower,  houses  for  employees, 
large  stocks  of  materials  and  general  stores,  warehouses.  Government 
forest  and  land  concessions,  and  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  100,000 
tons  per  annum  of  Tofo  iron  ore,  which  the  Bethlehem-(^hile  Iron 
Mines  C'o.  will  deliver  placed  on  board  in  (^ruz  Grande.  The  French 
company  retains  a  considerable  share  in  the  Chilean  concern. 

Highway  Bulletin. — Under  the  title  of  Boletin  de  Caminos  the 
General  Bureau  of  Highways  and  Bridges  of  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  has  begun  to  issue  a  publication  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
the  peisonnel  in  its  em|)loyment  of  the  standards  which  it  is  setting 
up  for  the  improvement  of  public  roads.  The  Ihdhtin  will  also 
report  Chilean  achievements  in  highway  construction. 

Reduction  of  freights  on  nitrate  railroads. — Upon  request 
«>f  the  Government  the  representatives  of  the  railways  in  the  nitrate 
region  agreeil  on  freight  reductions  which  went  into  effect  July  1. 
These  ranged  from  15  to  18.50  per  cent  on  nitrate,  10  to  15  per  cent 
(tn  petroleum,  and  10  to  15  per  cent  on  coal. 

Powdered  coal. — Experiments  made  at  the  Government  railway 
shops  near  Santiago  last  May  indicate  the  possibility  of  using  the 
powdered  I’oal  obtained  from  Chilean  mines  to  replace  the  petroleum 
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now  imported  as  fuel  for  the  nitrate  industry  at  a  cost  of  100,000,000 
pesos  annually.  Heat  as  intense  as  that  given  by  petroleum  was 
obtained  from  the  powdered  coal,  which  is  now  usually  throwm  into 
the  sea  as  refuse. 

COLOMBIA 

Colombian  exports  to  the  United  States. — According  to  a 
statement  given  the  press  of  Bogota  by  Mr.  William  Boaz,  com¬ 
mercial  attache  of  the  United  States  in  Colombia,  the  total  value  of 
exports  from  Colombia  to  the  United  States  during  the  month  of 
April,  1927,  amounted  to  $7,300,000,  and  the  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Colombia  totaled  $4,000,000,  the  difference  of  more 
than  three  millions  being  in  favor  of  Colombia. 

The  total  importation  of  coffee  into  the  United  States  during  the 
same  month  was  126,999,000  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $23,843,000. 
Of  these  figures,  21,550,000  pounds,  with  a  value  of  $5,570,000,  were 
imported  from  Colombia,  a  proportion  of  almost  20  per  cent  of  the 
total. 

Prize  for  Colo.mbian  tobacco. — In  the  International  Exposition 
of  Tobacco  held  in  London  in  May,  1927,  the  product  presented  by 
the  Compania  Colombiana  de  Tahaco  w'as  awarded  second  prize. 
Over  60  producers  and  manufacturers  of  tobacco,  representing  14 
countries,  attended  the  exposition.  Only  two  prizes  were  offered, 
the  first  one  being  awarded  to  an  English  concern. 

Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Zootechnology. — By  decree 
signed  on  June  4,  1927,  the  National  Government  of  Colombia 
cr<*ated  in  the  Department  of  Industry  a  new  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
and  Zootechnology.  This  bureau  will  be  responsible  for  everything 
pertaining  to  the  organization,  promotion,  and  jirotection  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  livestock,  agronomic  surveys,  and  the  betterment  of 
agricultural  production  throughout  the  country  in  general.  The 
bureau  will  he  under  a  general  directorship,  and  will  include,  the 
following  sections:  Agriculture,  Liv’estock  and  Animal  Industries, 
Economy  and  Statistics,  Agricultural  Education,  and  Meteorology. 
The  same  decree  creates  within  the  Department  of  Labor  a  bureau  of 
publications,  which  will  be  in  charge  of  the  preparation  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  all  the  printed  matter  of  the  department  and  all  pamphlets 
and  literature,  for  the  teaching  and  dissemination  of  agricultural 
science. 

The  Cambao  highway. — The  Department  of  Public.  Works  was 
granted  an  appropriation  of  490,000  pesos  to  complete  the  Cambao 
highway  uniting  Bogota  with  the  Magdalena  River.  Traffic  between 
Bogota  and  Cambao  will  be  opened  early  in  August,  the  work  on  the 
last  stretch  of  the  road  being  now  carried  on  with  great  activity. 

Loans  for  the  construction  of  roads. — See  page  925. 
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COSTA  RICA 

Foreign  trade. — According  to  statistics  quoted  by  President 
Jimenez  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  May  1,  1927,  the  total  value 
of  Costa  Rican  foreign  trade  during  1926  was  131,152,627  colones, 
75,848,719  colones  representing  exports  and  55,303,908  colones  im¬ 
ports.  The  chief  articles  exported  were  as  follows: 


Article  Value  in  colones 

Coffee _ 42,495,877 

Baiiuim.s _ _  25,  082,  780 

('aeao . 8,297,423 

(luld,  silver,  and  minerals . . . . .  2,  082,  084 

Other  articles _  2,290,055 


Total.. . . . - .  75,848,719 


Increase  in  railway  business. — Indicative  of  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  passengers  and  volume  of  freight  being  transported  by  the 
railways  of  Costa  Rica  each  year  are  the  following  figures  taken  from 
the  auditors’  annual  report  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  one  of  the  important 
roads  in  operation  in  that  country: 


Year 

Keveipts 

Kx|ien(litures 

jxet  rei-eipls 

1»2:{ . . . i 

1924  . 

(’olonrs 

I,«»,244 

1.  aW) 

;  2,132,377 

2, 2:a,  S7H 

1 

('clones 

1, 701, 4m 
l,,i3.%79ti 
1,71.%  ION 
1,  781, 17« 

Colones 
lUti,  840 

220, lao 

417,208 
4.'i2, 402 

I92fi  . 

CUBA 

Sugar  crop. — President  Machado,  following  the  suggestion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  has  issued  a  decreee  declaring  that  sugar 
grinding  should  not  commence  in  the  different  mills  of  the  Republic 
until  January  1,  1928,  thus  allowing  a  safe  interval  in  which  to  com¬ 
plete  the  sale  of  the  last  sugar  crop  before  the  new  crop  is  available. 
{CourteHij  of  the  Cuban  Embansy  in  Washington.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Steamship  service.—  On  June  14  last  the  steamer  Co«mo,  of  the 
New  York  and  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co.,  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Santo  Domingo.  With  the  arrival  of  this  steamer  a  new  and  impor¬ 
tant  steamship  service  was  commenced  between  Santo  Domingo, 
Porto  Rico,  and  New  York.  Weekly  trips  will  be  made  by  the  Coamo 
and  her  sister  ship  the  San  lAtrenzo.  These  ships  have  a  displace¬ 
ment  of  10,400  tons,  a  normal  speed  of  151^  knots  per  hour,  and  a 
maximum  speed  of  17  knots;  they  carry  285  first-class  passengers 
and  98  second  class,  and  are  luxuriously  fitted,  having  several  de  luxe 
cabins  with  beds  instead  of  bunks. 
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Agricultural  development. — The  Government  has  made  pre¬ 
liminary  arranjiements  for  the  afiricultural  development  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  Province  of  Samana,  about  12  kilometers  from 
the  coastal  town  of  Sahaiia  de  la  Mar.  The  land  thus  designated  for 
colonization  will  be  allotted  to  both  native  and  foreign  farmers. 

ECUADOR 

Appropriations  for  public  works. — Approximately  3,387,000 
sucres  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Government,  through  special 
decrees,  for  public  works.  Of  this  amount  1,378,000  sucres  were 
allotted  for  roads,  distributed  as  follows:  180,000  sucres  for  the 
Ibarra-Tulcan  highway;  120,000  sucres  for  the  Quito-Guamote  high¬ 
way;  84,000  sucres  for  roads  in  the  Province  of  Azuay;  60,000  sucres 
for  the  Zaruma-Ijoja  road;  24,000  sucres  for  the  Riobamba-Banos 
road;  180,000  sucres  for  the  San  Juan-Guaranda-Babahoyo  high¬ 
way;  192,000  sucres  for  the  Quito-Chone  highway;  60,000  sucres  for 
the  Santo  Domingo-Esmeraldas  highway;  and  440,000  sucres  for 
general  improvements  on  the  roads  throughout  the  Republic.  The 
appropriation  for  railroads  was  1,842,000  sucres  in  all,  distributed 
in  the  following  manner:  120,000  for  El  Oro  Railroad;  60,000  for 
the  Ambato-Curaray  Railroad;  162,000  sucres  for  the  Bahia-Chone 
Railroad;  1,100,000  sucres  for  the  Puerto  BoUvar-Loja  Railroad; 
500,000  sucres  for  the  railroad  to  the  coast;  1,000,000  sucres  for  the 
Sibamba-Cuenca  Railroad;  and  910,000  sucres  for  the  Quito- 
Esmeraldas  Railroad. 

Cooperative  society. — In  the  Jujan  district  the  first  agricultural 
cooperative  society  has  been  organized  among  the  farmers  of  that 
section. 

New  construction  company. — A  new  construction  company  has 
been  organized  in  Guayaquil  by  native  capitalists.  One  of  the  first 
undertakings  of  the  new  company  was  to  take  part  in  the  competition 
for  plans  for  the  new  building  for  the  Vicente  Rocafuerte  School. 
This  edifice,  which  will  be  erected  in  Guayaquil,  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  structures  of  its  kind  in  that  city. 


GUATEMALA 


Foreign  trade. — According  to  statistics  given  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  report  for  the  year  1926,  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  from  Guatemala  during  1926  was  28,968,049  quetzales 
and  the  value  of  imports  21,084,179  quetzales,  the  percentage  of 
foreign  trade  with  the  various  countries  being  as  follows: 


Percentage  of  importit 


England _  12.  74 

Gi-rmany.. .  12.  22 

Mexico _  9.  29 

I'nited  States _ 54.  10 

Various  countrie.s .  11.05 


Percentage  of  exportu 


Germany. . .  :il.  05 

Holland*. . S.  78 

I'nited  States. . . . 5:1.87 

Various  countries .  5.  70 
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Contract  with  United  Fruit  Co. — On  May  2,  1927,  following 
the  introduction  of  various  a  mend  men  ts,  the  contract  drawn  up  by 
the  United  Fruit  Co.  with  the  Government  of  Guatemala  on  Nov¬ 
ember  7,  1924,  was  approved  by  Congress,  being  signed  by  President 
Chac6n  on  May  4,  1927,  The  contract,  the  full  te.xt  of  which  is 
printed  in  El  (iuatemalteco  of  May  9,  1927,  is  for  a  period  of  25 years 
and  provides  among  other  things  for  the  rental  of  certain  lands  in  the 
Department  of  Izabal  by  the  company,  the  establishment  of  a  port  in 
the  Amatique  Gulf,  the  construction  of  a  portable  wireless  station  at 
Livingston,  the  building  of  such  telephone,  railway,  and  car  lines  as 
the  company  may  deem  necessary,  and  exemption  from  all  Govern¬ 
ment  duties  or  other  ta.xes.  The  Government  will  receive  the  sum  of 
$14,000  yearly  as  rental  for  the  lands,  $12  for  each  mahogany  or  cedar 
tree  cirt  down,  and  1  cent  for  each  bunch  of  bananas  exported;  it 
also  reserves  the  right  to  grant  similar  concessions  to  other  companies. 

Arbor  day. — Arbor  day  was  celebrated  throughout  Guatemala  on 
May  29,  1927,  important  among  the  events  taking  place  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City  being  the  opening  of  the  Exposition  of  Native  Woods  of 
which  mention  was  made  in  last  month’s  issue. 

HAITI 

Agricultural  fairs. — During  April  and  May,  15  agricultural 
and  industrial  fairs  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  Republic. 
The  quality  of  the  exhibits  was  higher  this  year  than  last  and  an 
increased  interest  was  shown  by  the  public,  it  being  estimated  that 
10,000  persons  attended  these  fairs.  Prizes  approximating  10,000 
gourdes  were  paid  to  the  exhibitors.  The  idea  of  these  rural  fairs 
is  to  create  competition  by  bringing  together  and  selecting  the  best 
products  of  different  farmers,  and  it  is  hoped  to  have  them  become 
a  permanent  part  of  the  educational  system.  {Bulletin  oj  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Adriser-Beneral  lieceicer.)  ^ 

HONDURAS 

Candy  and  confectionery  factories. — The  Gaceta  OUcial  in  its 
issues  of  May  24,  25,  and  28,  1927,  published  accounts  of  concessions 
granted  to  three  companies  to  manufacture  candies  and  confections 
in  Honduras,  in  La  Ceiba,  San  Pedro  Sula,  and  Tegucigalpa,  respec¬ 
tively.  Each  company  will  employ  Honduran  labor  and  teach  the 
business  to  a  certain  number  of  Hondurans. 

MEXICO 

Helping  the  small  farmers. — In  order  to  help  the  small  farmers 
who  own  and  cultivate  communal  lands  President  Calles  has  issued 
instructions  to  the  effect  that  all  agricultural  products  consumed 
by  the  different  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  bought  directly  from  the  small  farmers  of  the  com- 
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munal  cooperative  groups  instead  of  securing  them  from  regular 
merchants  as  was  customary  in  the  past.  This  measure  will  enable 
the  small  farmers  to  sell  practically  all  their  crops  and  will  also 
protect  them  from  speculators  and  competitors. 

The  coffee  chop  in  192(i. — The  Holetin  de  Eeonomia  y  Estadlstica 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  its  issue  of  April  20,  1927,  pub¬ 
lished  the  following  preliminary  estimate  of  the  1920  coffee  crop; 


Zones  und  States 

.\reas 

.\verage 

yield 

Production 

North . 

llfclarrt 
3,43S  1 

Kilovrams 

5.50 

Kilofiramf 

1, 802,  "35 

San  Luis  Potosi . 

3,427  1 

.550 

1,  tW6, 43,5 

Tamaulipas . 

11  1 

572  j 

6,3U) 

Gulf- . 

26,  *>81  1 

403  1 

13, 157, 760 

Tabasco . 

1,053 

.554  ' 

.584, 0.50 

Veracruz . 

25,628 

400  , 

12,573,710 

North  Pacific:  Nayarit . 

512  ; 

702  1 

3.50,550 

South  Pacific . 

18,206  ’ 

473  1 

8,li(X),684 

Colima . 

42f> 

371 

1  1.58,2.50 

Chiapas . . . 

13,005 

406 

1  6,4,57,0.5.5 

Guerrero . 

678 

452 

306,  524 

Oaxaca . - . 

4,187 

415 

j  1,737,0.5.5 

Central . 

6, 120 

535 

1  3, 278,  766 

Hidalgo . 

2,6.57 

576 

{  1,  .53 1,000 

Jalisco . 

516 

.5.53 

1  285, 675 

.Mexico . 

482 

300 

!  140,3.52 

M  ichoac:Iii . 

.5.50 

710 

:  387, 270 

.Morelos . 

113 

62.  :UN) 

Puebla . 

1,703 

475 

;  8.5:1, 160 

Total . . . 

.55, 047 

494i 

j  27,340,405 

1  hectare,  2.47  acres;  1  kilogram,  2.2  iioiitiils. 


Ghowth  of  the  textile  industry. — .\ccording  to  a  report  of  the 
Department  of  National  Statistics,  published  in  EJ  Unirerml,  of 
Mexico  C’ity,  for  dune  1,  1927,  the  textile  industry  has  shown  a 
remarkable  growth  during  recent  years.  The  fact  that  the  textile 
industry  is  in  harmony  with  the  racial  aptitudes  of  the  Mexican  people 
is  said  to  be  res|)onsible,  in  part,  for  the  development  of  that  branch 
of  industry.  The  following  figures  give  an  idea  of  its  progress: 


Year 

1 

1021  ■ 

1025 

121  > 

VMi 

2N.409  ' 

30,  HOO 
K\\,  524 

9:i,341,UH5 

38,227 

l_ 

Cotton  consumeil . . 

Sales  . 

Numlier  of  workers 

kilos 

40, 006.  834 
lOH,  30.5.  m 
43.  100 

NICAUAOUA 

Agricultural  concession.  The  Government  has  granted  to  a 
c<»ncessionary  the  right  to  pundiasi*  20,()()()  hectares  of  agricultural 
and  (»n  the  Atlantic  coast,  on  which  land  the  concessionary  is  to  lx* 
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ponnitted  to  construct  a  railway  of  the  same  gauge  as  the  Pacific 
Railway  of  Nicaragua,  and  roads  similar  to  Government  roads. 
He  may  also  construct  private  telegraph,  telephone,  and  wireless 
systems,  which  in  time  of  need  are  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government. 

Gigah  factory. — The  Government  and  an  individual  have  signed 
a  10-year  contract  for  the  establishment  by  the  latter  of  a  cigar  and 
cigarette  factory  in  Managua,  with  branches  elsewhere,  for  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  and  cigarettes  from  Nicaraguan  tobacco. 
Machinery  for  an  outjiut  of  not  less  than  60,000  cigarettes  daily  may 
be  imported  free  of  duty,  as  well  as  paper  for  wrappers,  foil,  and  bo.xes. 
The  concessionary  is  permitted  to  establish  tobacco  plantations  to 
the  amount  of  25  manzanas  of  special  tobacco  annually  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Masaya,  Rivas,  Carazo,  or  Granada  but  may  not  sell  the 
tobacco  therefrom  unless  previously  turned  into  a  finished  product 
in  his  factory. 

PANAMA 

Increase  in  exportation  during  eluNE. — According  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statistics  given  by  the  press,  there  was  a  striking  increase  in 
c.xports  through  the  port  of  Colon  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  June 
as  compared  to  the  total  exports  of  the  month  of  May: 


Proaupts 

May  1-31 

Value  1 

June  l-l.l  , 

Value 

nananii.'i  (hiinohps) . 

<'(H'onuls  . .  . - . 

Other  prmlupts  (pound.s) .  . 

.  2a3.  «1S 

.  I’.'iM.  .VIO 

. . ;  2,028 

1 

Ro/honx  j 
122.  tw: 
10.808  I 
1.823 

139, 88,1 

1  07. 932 

OOP. 

Hnlhonx 

92.077 

11.010 

2.3.11 

PARAGUAY 

National  motion-picture  film. — According  to  the  press,  ar¬ 
rangements  are  being  made  with  representatives  of  an  Argentine 
motion-picture  company  to  formulate  plans  for  filming  various 
phases  of  Paraguayan  life.  Divided  into  12  parts,  the  picture  will 
depict  general  aspects  of  Paraguay  from  the  standpoint  of  history, 
topography,  flora,  fauna,  and  communications;  a  general  view  of 
.\sunci6n;  commercial  and  industrial  life  in  Asuncibn;  national  in¬ 
dustries;  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture;  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  .Vgricultural  Bank;  colonization;  rural  life;  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  work  of  the  Department  of  War  and  Navy. 

New  transportation  facilities. — Information  has  been  re¬ 
cently  received  that  three  new  ships  are  being  placed  in  service  by 
the  Montevideo  (rruguay)-(’orumbii  (Brazil)  steamship  line.  Stops 
for  passengers  and  freight  will  be  made  at  .Vsuncion  and  Puert(» 
.Murthitdio.  The  eourse  is  u|>  the  Rfo  de  la  Plata,  Parana  and 
Paraguay  Rivei*s. 
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Automatic  telephone  service. — By  an  e.xpcutive  dcerep  of  May 
12, 1927,  automatic  telephone  service  was  adopted  for  use  in  Paraftuay. 

PERU 

New  highway. — The  last  15  kilometers  of  the  highway  between 
Lima  and  Huacho  were  finished  last  May,  thus  completing  this  im¬ 
portant  new  automobile  road,  which  offers  many  advantages  toward 
the  development  of  commerce  and  agriculture  in  that  section.  The 
drive  over  the  new  road,  which  passes  through  the  mountains,  takes 
about  six  hours. 

Lubricating  oils. — One  of  the  large  oil  companies  operating  in 
Peru  has  announced  that  its  refinery  at  Talara  is  now  manufacturing 
all  classes  of  lubricating  oils  for  automobiles  and  other  industrial  uses. 

(lUANO  INDUSTRY. —  During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1927,  the 
Peruvian  Oiiano  C’o.,  a  semiofficial  entity  exploiting  the  guano 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Peru  for  the  account  of  the  National  (iovern- 
ment,  extracted  75,458  tons  of  this  fertilizer. 

WiRELE.ss  STATION  AT  YuRiMAGUAS. — On  May  24,  1927,  a  wireless 
telegraphic  station  was  opened  for  public  service  in  the  town  of 
Yurimaguas. 

New  wharf  at  Quilca. — The  Government  has  approved  a  con¬ 
tract  for  the  construction  of  a  wharf  costing  10,000  Peruvian  pounds 
at  Quilca.  The  contracting  company  is  granted  the  privilege  of 
exploiting  the  wharf  for  a  period  of  25  years,  commencing  from  the 
date  on  which  the  wharf  is  opened  to  public  service.  The  time 
allowed  for  building  this  wharf  is  two  years. 

Agricultural  bank. — See  page  926. 

SALVADOR 

Exportation  of  coffee  from  Salvadorean  ports. — The  follow¬ 
ing  figures  on  coffee  exports  during  April,  1927,  were  given  the  press 
of  Salvador  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  figures  indicating  number  of 
bags  of  120  pounds: 


Germany . 

BelKium  . 

Chile . 

Cuba . 

I>enmark  .... 

Spain . . 

United  Statea 

Finland  _ 

Frant*  .  . . 

Great  Britain 

iiolland  . 

Italy  . 

.N’nrway . 

.Swe<len  . 


Ports 


I  I 

Anijiitla  La  Lihertad  La  Union 


l.%4.‘)7  «,«H  2,K.W'  24, 7I» 

47«  KKt  87.1  I  I,4.'>1 

l,4«.".  4(1  . !  L.'ia'i 

471  47.')  '  .W  ,  (Km 

K-VI  l.Vi  I  7(10  ‘  1.700 

1.470  LMI  i  476  2,0116 

I.  I.W  2,2!»<'  2.MM7  6, 4.'i0 

700  .  LK)  K-Vi 

i;«i  :ioo  1, 114:1  2,67:i 

ir20  4(t'>  4;i  i  i,:<6a 

7.74;t  l.(tM(  I.CM  10, 4;t6 

.'i,6i0  I,2-2.'i  2,:«6i  ;  It,  l.'iM 

7.'io  - .  :t,  100  '  H.'iO 

^:«I0  2.2.'iO  2.0.10  12,600 


14,8.1.1 


Total 


4.1,812 


III.  186 


711,  8.13 
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URUGUAY 

Production  of  cereals  and  oil-producing  seeds. — According 
to  a  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  690,317  hectares  of  land  in 
rruguay  were  under  cultivation  in  cereals  and  oil-producing  seeds 
during  1926-27.  This  represents  an  increase  of  39,844  hectares  over 
the  average  amount  under  cultivation  during  the  past  five  years. 
Various  crops  and  their  production  were  as  follows: 


Crop 

Hwtares 
uniler  cul¬ 
tivation  ' 

Crop.  1 
in  tons  ' 

1 

Hectares  p 

Crop  1  under cul- 

1  tivation'  '“os 

3;«.  .Vi2 
176.  Mt 
7a  669 
40.  720 

278.520  i 
84.6.3.3 
.50.028 
20,834 

;  Bariev . '  2.a37  1.524 

Corn . - . 

j  Canary  .seed  . '  672  386 

Rve  .  126  41 

Oat.s . 

'  ■  1 

■  Hectare  equals  2.47  acres. 


Quarterly  foreign  trade  report. — During  the  first  quarter  of 
1927  the  total  value  of  Uruguayan  imports  estimated  from  custom¬ 
house  receipts  was  18,822,943  pesos,  compared  to  17,451,626  pesos  in 
1926  and  15,674,924  pesos  in  1925.  The  exports,  which  were  com¬ 
puted  from  the  actual  sale  prices  obtained  from  averages  of  monthly 
sales  of  each  article,  were  32,875,576  pesos  in  comparison  to  35,795,735 
pesos  in  1926  and  32,105,616  pesos  in  1925. 

Port  activity. — Significant  of  the  vast  amount  of  commerce  car¬ 
ried  on  through  the  port  of  Montevideo  and  of  its  importance  to 
Uruguay  are  the.  following  data  published  in  the  report  of  the  Port 
.Vdministration  for  1926: 

During  that  year  l,;i6(),167  nictric  tons  of  iin|H)rts,  479,328  tons  of  exports,  and 
2,287  tons  ot  goods  in  transit  were  liandled  through  the  port.  Steamships  enter¬ 
ing  the  harl>or  niiinl>ered  3,322  and  sailboats  602,  making  a  total  of  3,924,  with  a 
combined  tonnage  of  10,424,900.  Outgoing  vessels  of  both  kinds  totaled  3,911, 
with  a  tonnage  of  10,389,294.  Besides  articles  of  imiwrt  and  export,  these  boats 
brought  111,707  pa.s.sengers,  18,824  being  from  foreign  ports  and  92,883  from 
river  ports,  and  carried  99,443  from  the  country. 

Publication  of  commerce  reports. — On  May  3,  1927,  a  decree 
was  passed  providing  for  the  regular  printing  of  quarterly  reports  on 
the  foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  and  specifying  that — 

.\11  data  must  be  complete,  giving  such  details  as  names  of  commodities  com- 
l)osing  up  to  90  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  total  value  of  all  trade,  countries  of  desti¬ 
nation  and  origin,  a  detailed  study  of  fruit  shipment,  reports  of  individual  cus¬ 
tomhouses,  comparative  tables  «)f  increase  or  decrea.se  in  movement  of  principal 
articles  of  exjH)rt  or  import,  and  statement  of  duties  i)aid  on  each  commodity. 


VKNKZITELA 

Sale  of  public  i.and.s. —  In  adtlition  to  S  gratuitous  concessions 
of  public  lands  totaling  4,397  hectares  (hectare  equals  2.47  acres) 
made  to  laborers  in  accordance  with  law,  it  is  reported  that  during 
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1926  a  total  of  40  resolutions  of  sale  and  42  titles  were  issued  through 
the  National  Ministry  of  Promotion  covering  47,322  hectares  of  such 
lands. 

Completion  of  new  telegraph  line. — On  June  4,  1927,  it  was 
announced  that  work  on  the  telegraph  line  from  Monte  Carmelo  to 
Bohures,  a  distance  of  62  kilometei-s  (kilometer  equals  0.62  of  a  mile), 
had  been  completed.  This  new  line  replaces  an  old  line  over  which 
communication  had  been  unsatisfactory. 

Annual  telephone  and  telegraph  report. — According  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Director  (leneral  of  Federal  Telephones  and 
Telegraphs  for  the  year  1926,  90  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62 
of  a  mile)  of  lines  were  constructed  during  the  year,  225  kilometers  of 
line  cleared,  167  kilometers  moved  to  road  and  highway,  and  18 
kilometers  repaired.  The  total  receipts  representing  telegraph 
charges  were  835,251  bolivars,  while  the  wireless  charges  amounted  to 
498,126  bolivars,  thus  making  an  increase  of  319,893  bolivars  over 
the  revenues  of  the  fiscal  year  1924-25. 

Development  of  cotton  culture. — It  was  sfated  in  El  Uni- 
rersal,  Caracas,  of  June  5,  1927,  that  great  quantities  of  cottonseed 
had  been  distributed  to  the  farmers  throughout  the  State  of  San 
Fernando  with  the  purpose  of  introducing  cotton  culture  there. 

Agricultural  experimentation. — Interesting  experiments  with 
the  terrestrial-celestial  electromagnet,  a  French  invention  claimed 
to  increase  the  growth  and  productivity  of  plant  life  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  natural  electricity,  are  reported  to  have  been  initiated  at  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  at  Maracay  and  at  Las  Delicias 
under  the  direction  of  Senor  Maldonado,  editor  of  Im  Hacienda,  an 
agricultural  magazine. 

Arbor  day. — In  accordance  with  a  decree  of  May  5,  1927,  May 
22,  1927,  was  set  aside  for  the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day  throughout 
Venezuela. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


CHILE 

(Jeneral  (’ustoms  Board.  The  (leneral  (histoms  Board,  created 
by  the  new  customs  law  (decree  No.  305  of  May  14,  1927),  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Kemmerer  ('ommission,  was  duly  constituted 
in  Santiago  on  June  2,  1927,  with  the  following  members:  Senor 
Pablo  Kannrez,  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  and  Senores  Domingo 
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Tocornal  Matte  and  Carlos  Davila,  representatives  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  Senor  Gordon  Garvin,  representative  of  the  business  interests; 
Senor  Francisco  hhicina,  representative  of  agriculturists  and  manu¬ 
facturers;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Lennon,  representative  of  mining  interests. 
In  the  sphere  of  the  hoard  are  the  issuance  of  the  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  collection  of  customs  duties  and  the  organization  of  the 
service,  including  the  determination  of  the  salary  scale.  It  was  de¬ 
cided  to  fix  the  office  of  the  hoard  in  Santiago,  leaving  that  of  the 
superintendency  of  customs  in  Valparaiso. 

Organization  of  general  comptrollership. — Mr.  Thomas  R. 
Lill,  a  financial  expert  from  the  Ignited  States,  arrived  in  Santiago 
last  June  under  Government  contract  for  two  years,  during  which 
time  he  will  organize  the  general  comptrollei’ship  of  the  Republic, 
created  by  a  recent  law.  Mr.  Lill  also  organized  the  comptrollerships 
of  Colombia,  Cuba,  and  other  countries. 

Public  debt. — It  was  stated  by  President  Ibanez,  then  Vice 
President,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  Congress  on  May  21,  that 
Chile’s  foreign  debt  on  December  31,  1926,  amounted  to  £26,606,772 
and  $64,492,.355.44,  or  1  ,.'596,335,647  pesos.  The  internal  debt 
amounted  to  173,705,555  pesos  and  Government  bonds  outstanding 
to  929,8.54,024  pesos. 

COLOMBIA 

Loans  for  the  construction  of  roads. — The  Government  has 
authorized  the  Department  of  Antioquia  to  contract  a  loan  of  12,- 
000,000  pesos  to  he  used  exclusively  in  the  construction  of  the  Medel¬ 
lin  highway  to  the  sea.  The  loan  was  contracted  with  the  American 
concerns  International  Acceptance  Bank  (Inc.),  and  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  of  New  York,  at  7  per  cent  annual  interest,  with  an  initial  dis¬ 
count  of  7.95,  amortization  to  take  place  within  30  years.  The 
first  emission  will  amount  to  4,000,000  pesos  and  the  total  emission 
will  he  12,3.50,000  pesos.  The  Departamental  Assembly  of  Santander 
authorized  that  Department  to  contract  a  loan  of  10,000,000  pesos 
for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  roads  in  Santander.  This  system 
includes  the  main  highway  from  Barrancahermeja  to  San  Vicente 
and  its  two  branches — one  to  Bucamaranga  and  Malaga  with  ramifi¬ 
cations  to  Pamplona,  Guaca,  and  San  Andrt^s,  and  the  other  to 
Zapatoca,  San  Gil,  Socorro,  Charala  and  ViroHn.  Work  will  also  he 
undertaken  on  the  road  from  Bucamaranga  to  Rionegro  and  Tachira, 
in  order  to  connect  Bucamaranga  with  the  railroad  line  from  Puerto 
Wilches. 

COSTA  RK’A 

Government  receipts  and  expenditures  during  1926. — The 
total  receipts  of  the  Costa  Rican  Government  during  1926  were 
announced  to  have  been  27,417,349  colones,  while  the  expenditures 
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were  22,611,450  colones.  The  balance  of  4,805,899  colones  was  used 
to  reduce  the  national  debt,  to  pay  municipal  debts  to  the  amount  of 
1,000,000  colones,  and  to  satisfy  claims  against  the  Government. 
The  budget  for  1926  had  estimated  the  receipts  at  24,962,933  colones 
and  the  e.xpenditures  at  23,735,782  colones. 

GUATEMALA 

Governme.n’t  receipts  and  expenditures. — The  total  receipts 
of  the  Government  for  the  year  1926  were  11,555,352  quetzales, 
while  the  expenditures  were  11,715,949  quetzales,  leaving  thus  a 
deficit  which,  with  the  deduction  of  25,090  quetzales,  a  sum  covered 
by  a  special  fund,  amounts  to  135,506  quetzales. 

Budget  of  expenditures. — Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1927,  as  approved  by  Congress  and  the  President  on 
May  16  and  20,  1927,  respectively,  are  as  follows: 


Authorized  expendilurett  for  1927-38  Amount 

(((Uetzalps) 

Dcpartiiiciit  of  the  Interior _ _ 2,  (K)4,  655 

Treasury  Depart  meiit . . . 2,  800,  004 

War  Department _ 1,  4;i6,  599 

Department  of  Promotion _ 1,  495,  809 

Department  of  Public  Education _ 1,  682,  425 

Department  of  Agriculture _ 1,  279,  (MK) 

Dfcpartment  of  Foreign  Relations . . .  601 

Total- . . .  11,  0;il,  102 


PANAMA 

Loan  for  civic  iMPUot  ements. — Following  its  authorization  by 
the  National  Assembly,  a  loan  of  .500,000  balboas  was  recently  floated 
in  New  York  by  the  city  of  Panama.  Of  the  total  amount,  40,000 
balboas  will  be  used  to  cancel  the  unpaid  balance  of  a  previous  loan 
made  that  city  by  the  National  ('ity  Bank,  and  the  remainder  to 
effect  various  improvements  in  the  capital. 

PERU 

Agricultural  bank. — By  virtue  of  law  No.  5745  an  agricultural 
stock  company  has  been  organized  under  the  name  of  Agricultural 
Credit  Bank  of  Peru.  The  company  was  created  for  a  p<>riod  of  .50 
years,  which  may,  however,  he  extended  by  vote  of  the  general  hoard 
of  stockholders.  The  home  office  of  the  company  will  he  located  in 
Lima,  and  agencies  and  branches  may  he  established  in  other  cities 
of  the  Republic  as  well  as  abroad.  The  capital  of  the  .Vgricultural 
C'redit  Bank  of  Peru  is  placed  at  7.50,000  Peruvian  pounds,  divided 
into  75,000  shares  of  10  Peruvian  pounds  each,  of  which  one-third 
will  he  subscribed  by  the  Government,  one-third  by  the  hanks,  and 
the  remainder  by  the  public.  The  hank  will  carry  on  credit  opera¬ 
tions  beneficial  to  farmers. 
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VENEZUELA 

Annual  report  of  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury. — In  his 
annual  report  for  the  year  1926  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Dr. 
Melchor  Centeno  Graii,  stated  that  the  total  Government  receipts 
for  the  year  had  been  172,444,968  bolivars,  or  an  increase  of  25,171,213 
bolivars  over  those  for  1925.  Silver  coinage  during  the  year  amounted 
to  7,000,000  bolivars. 

Budget  for  1927-28. — The  national  budget  for  the  year  beginning 
July  1,  1927,  as  adopted  by  Congress  on  June  18,  1927,  is  as  follows: 

Recei  pis 

Receipts,  all  source.s _ 

Eipcnditures 


Department  of  the  Interior . 18,  284,  847 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations . 4.  021,  684 

Treasury  Department _  19,220,449 

War  and  Navy  Departments _  16,  749,  778 

Department  of  Promotion _ 9,  1(K),  684 

Department  of  Public  Works _ 36,  000,  000 

Department  of  Public  Instruction . . 6,  967,  123 

.\dditional  items . . . 1,  103,  435 


Savings  deposits. — Indicative  of  the  growing  interest  manifested 
by  the  people  of  Caracas  in  savings  accounts  are  figures  (juoted  from 
data  given  by  the  savings  department  of  the  Bank  of  Caracas  show¬ 
ing  the  total  amount  of  savings  deposits  held  by  that  bank  at  present 
to  be  over  3,()()0,()()0  bolivars,  while  in  1920  the  savings  deposits  of 
the  same  bank  were  about  1  ,()00,()0()  bolivars. 


Bolivars 
1 12,  000,  000 
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Bureau  of  Aeronautics. — On  May  4  the  Chief  K.xecutive  signed 
a  decree  creating  a  bureau  of  aeronautics  as  a  division  of  the  army, 
which  will  be  under  the  direction  of  an  army  officer  of  high  rank, 
with  the  title  of  director  general  of  aeronautics.  The  above- 
mentioned  bureau  will  act  as  advisory  board  for  tbe  Minister  of  War 
in  all  (juestions  relating  to  aviation  and  will  have  charge  of  matters 
pertaining  thereto.  The  organization  of  the  bureau  will  be  as  follows: 
.Vdministration  section,  military  aviation  schools,  military  aviation, 
administration  of  aerotechnics,  aeronautic  stores,  administration  of 
civil  aeronautics,  and  division  of  mobilization. 
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BRAZIL 

International  Parliamentary  Trade  Conference. — The 
Deputies  of  the  Brazilian  Congress  who  compose  the  Brazilian  dele¬ 
gation  to  the  International  Parliamentary  Trade  Conference  to  be 
held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  this  September  met  last  May  to  discuss  plans 
for  their  participation  in  the  conference.  In  the  previous  congresses 
held  in  Rome  in  1925  and  in  London  in  1926  the  Brazilian  delegation 
consisted  of  10  Senators  and  Deputies,  hut  for  the  coming  congress 
the  delegation  will  he  increased  to  25  Deputies  and  11  Senators. 
Senor  Otto  Prazeres  is  permanent  secretary  of  the  conference. 

Com-mittee  on  social  legislation. — On  May  30,  1927,  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  social  legislation  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  established 
to  review  legislation  proposed  for  social  betterment.  The  following 
were  appointed  members  by  Senhor  Rego  Barcos,  president  of  the 
Chamber:  Senhores  Augusto  de  Lima,  Aarao  Reis,  Flavio  daSilveira, 
Bento  de  Miranda,  Marcondes  Filho,  C’lementino  do  Monte,  Agamem¬ 
non  de  Magalhaes,  Afranio  Pei.xoto,  Paes  de  Oliveira,  Pereira  de 
Carvallo  and  Pereira  de  Rezende. 

costa  RICA 

Antinaucotic  decree. — By  virture  of  a  presidential  decree  of 
March  15,  1927,  and  in  modification  of  a  previous  regulation,  the 
importation,  exportation,  and  transit  of  opium  through  Costa  Rica 
for  use  in  smoking  according  to  the  definition  of  the  International 
Opium  ('onvention  is  prohibited.  Importation  of  raw  and  pharma¬ 
ceutically  prepared  opium,  cocaine,  hasheesh  and  their  derivatives  or 
any  other  substance  producing  like  effects,  may  be  made  only  by 
pharmacies  legally  authorized  and  licensed  by  the  Undersecretary 
of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health  and  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  jirovided 
their  use  is  strictly  medical,  and  then  only  in  restricted  (piantities. 
Unlimited  sale  of  said  articles  within  the  country  may  be  made  to 
pharmacies  and  similar  establishments  also  duly  authorized,  to 
physicians,  surgeons,  dentists,  and  veterinaries  for  their  professional 
use  or  at  their  prescription,  their  exportation  being  prohibited.  The 
full  text  of  the  decree  was  printed  in  Im  (iacetn  of  March  27,  1927. 

HONDURAS 

Law  on  cardons  and  commutation  of  sentence. — The  (lacfta 
Ofirial  for  May  7,  1927,  publishes  the  law  on  pardons  and  commuta¬ 
tion  of  sentence  regulating  the  powers  granted  the  Kxecutive  under 
the  provisions  of  section  10,  article  113,  of  the  ('(institution. 

MEXICO 


Division  and  restitution  ok  lands  and  waters.  In  the  Diario 
(/Jirial  for  April  27  of  the  current  year  is  published  the  law  regulating 
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the  application  of  article  27  of  the  Federal  Constitution  of  1917, 
regarding  the  division  and  restitution  of  lands  and  waters.  This 
law,  divided  into  190  articles  and  2  transitory  articles,  grouped  into 
14  chapters,  determines  the  persons  who  have  a  right  to  communal 
lands;  defines  the  agrarian  authorities,  their  functions  and  powers; 
classifies  the  lands  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  those 
that  are  e.xempt;  and  establishes  the  proceedings  for  provisional  and 
definitive  division  and  restitution  of  lands.  All  previous  laws, 
decrees,  and  regulations  on  this  matter  are  abrogated  by  this  law,  with 
some  exceptions,  therein  specified.  This  law,  signed  April  23, 
1927,  became  effective  on  the  date  of  its  publication. 

Daylight  saving  time. — By  e.xecutive  decree  of  May  6,  1927, 
beginning  June  10,  1927,  the  time  in  the  Republic  was  unified,  by 
replacing  the  hour  of  meridian  105°  W.  of  Greenwich  by  that  of 
meridian  90°  \V.  of  Greenwich,  with  the  exception  of  the  northern 
district  of  Lower  California,  where  the  hour  of  meridian  105°  \V.  of 
Greenwich  will  be  adopted.  Among  other  advantages,  this  measure 
has  the  well-known  feature  of  giving  the  public  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying  an  extra  hour  of  daylight,  inasmuch  as  the  commercial 
establishments,  business  offices,  factories,  etc.,  will  cease  their  activi- 
ities  GO  minutes  earlier. 

NICARAGUA 

Amnesty  to  political  offenders. — On  May  5,  1927,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  issued  a  decree  granting  amnesty  to  all  prisoners  charged  with 
political  offenses  since  October  25,  1925,  up  to  the  date  of  the  decree, 
and  ordaining  the  liberation  of  such  persons  from  the  prisons. 

Delegation  to  Interparliamentary  Conference. — The  delega¬ 
tion  representing  the  National  Congress  of  Nicaragua  at  the  Inter¬ 
parliamentary  Conference  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  the  latter  part  of 
.Vugust,  1927,  is  composed  of  the  following  Senators:  Don  J.  Leopoldo 
Salazar,  Don  J.  Demetrio  Cuadra,  and  Don  Santiago  Callejas. 

Regulation  of  venereal  prophylaxis. — The  Government  has 
issued  regulations  governing  venereal  prophylaxis  and  prostitution, 
the  regulations  being  published  in  the  (iaceta  Ojicial  for  April  28,  29, 
and  30,  1927. 

PARAGUAY 

Regulations  for  radio  broadcasting.  -On  .Vpril  2G,  1927, 
President  Ayala  issueil  regulations  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  radio  stations.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  some  of  the  more 
important  provisions  of  the  law,  the  full  text  of  whieh  was  published 
in  the  Diarlo  Ojicial  of  .\pril  27,  1927: 

No  stutioii  slmll  Ih'  conslriiettMl  or  oporutoH  without  a  liciMiso,  to  Ih‘ 

nuu'weil  tlu*  first  of  oacli  year.  Only  news  ttf  general  interest,  leetures,  eon- 
eerts,  lh(‘atrieal  perfornianees,  t»r  other  eiiltural  prograins  shall  he  hroaileast; 
political,  religious,  eoininereial,  and  other  propaKaiula  shall  not  pnsloniinate. 
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Wave  lengths  varying  from  2IK)  to  tMK)  meters  will  Ih*  assigntnl  to  the  various 
stations,  this  assignment  to  lx*  subject  to  change  by  the  (lovernment  when 
circumstances  so  demand;  the  maximum  current  used  shall  not  lx;  so  great  that 
it  will  affect  the  broadcasting  o[  other  authorizerl  stations.  Broadca-sting  hours 
shall  also  lx*  determined  on  issuance  of  the  |x*rmit.  All  persons  employed  in 
broadca-sting  shall  pos.se.ss  certificates  atte.sting  their  ability,  and  ojx'rators  of 
experimental  stations  shall  lx*  licenscHl  professionals.  .\11  stations  shall  be 
subject  to  ins|x*ction  and  su|x*rvisioii  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the 
tleneral  Postal  and  Telegraph  Bureau,  res|x*ctively,  while  exix*rimental  and 
amateur  stations  may  l>e  elost*d  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
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Pan  American  postal  conventions. — On  April  13,  1927,  the 
principal  conventitm  adopted  at  the  Second  Pan  American  Postal 
C'onfiress,  held  in  Me.xico  C’ity  in  October,  1921),  and  the  parcel  post 
and  postal  money  order  af^reements  adopted  at  this  same  coiifjress 
were  approved  hy  the  President  of  the  Republic  after  having  been 
previously  ratified  hy  (’ongress.  {(inceUi  Oficial,  June  1,  1927.) 


OCATEMALA-nONDCUAS-SALVADOU 

('O.NVENTIO.V  BETWEEN  SALVADOR,  (iCATEMALA,  AND  IloN- 
DCRAs. — After  a  series  of  conferences  held  in  San  Salvador  at  the 
invitation  of  Salvador,  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Ouate- 
mala,  Honduras,  and  Salvador,  acting  as  representatives  of  their 
respective  Oovernments,  signed  the  25th  of  May,  1927,  a  convention 
in  which  the  three  Repul)lics  agree,  as  a  necessity  of  their  foreign 
policy  based  on  the  princi|)les  of  (Vntral  .Vmericaii  solidarity,  not 
t«*  act  singly  nor  separately  in  the  e\aminati<m  and  solution  of 
problems  affecting  the  g«*neral  interests  of  (Vntral  .\merica,  before 
a  previous  e.xchange  of  ideas,  «*ither  by  means  of  diplomatic  notes  or 
personal  conferences  among  the  Ministei*s  of  Foreign  .\ffairs  of  the 
contracting  States.  For  this  jiurpose  the  convention  considers  as 
circumstances  affecting  the  gem*ral  interests  of  Central  .\merica 
the  re<-ognition  of  a  new  (ioverniiu*nt  in  acconlance  with  the  existing 
treaties;  the,  declaration  of  war;  the  controversies  which  may  arise 
with  regard  to  (piestions  Hlr(*ady  <*onsidered  in  the  jirovisions  of  the 
international  tn‘aties  in  force;  and  the  celebration,  by  one  of  the 
e«)ntracting  nations,  of  any  agre«*ment,  conv<*nlion,  or  treaty  with 
any  non-Central  .\meriean  nation  on  matters  which  might  affect 
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Central  American  nationality.  The  convention  calls  for  a  regular 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  three 
contracting  Republics.  The  first  meeting  will  he  held  in  Guatemala 
ne.xt  December. 

The  Presidents  of  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala  approved 
tite  convention  on  dune  4,  and  their  e.xecutive  orders,  together  with 
the  official  te.xt  of  the  convention,  were  published  in  the  Diario 
Oficial  of  Salvador,  the  (iaceta  of  Honduras,  and  the  Guatemalteco 
of  Guatemala  on  the  4th,  Gth,  and  8th  of  dune,  1927,  respectively. 

HONDURAS-SALVADOR 

Additions  to  article  7  of  treaty  of  1918. — The  Diario  Oficial 
of  Salvador,  in  its  issue  of  May  20,  1927,  published  the  approval 
by  the  National  I^'gislative  Assembly  of  the  presidential  order  of 
March  4,  1927,  which  approved  the  convention  on  additions  to 
article  7  of  the  treaty  of  free  commerce,  between  Salvador  and 
Honduras,  of  February  28,  1918.  The  convention  was  signed  at 
Tegucigalpa  by  the  representatives  of  both  Governments,  on  Febru¬ 
ary  12,  1920,  its  object  being  to  promote  the  development  of  means 
of  communication  along  the  border  between  the  two  countries. 

MEXICO 

International  convention  on  the  unification  of  the  .metric 
SYSTEM. — By  decree  of  April  29,  1927,  published  on  May  31,  1927, 
President  Calles  promulgated  the  international  convention  on  the 
unification  of  the  metric  system,  signed  in  Sevres,  France,  in  October, 
1921.  This  convention  was  ratified  by  the  Mexican  Senate  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1920.  {Diario  Oficial,  May  31,  1927.) 

Pan  American  postal  conventions. — Promulgation  of  the 
postal  conventions  on  postal  money  orders  and  parcel  post,  signed 
in  the  Second  Pan  American  Postal  Congress,  was  made  by  executive 
decree  of  March  18,  1927,  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  April 
29,  1927. 

PANA.MA 

Ratification  of  po.stal  conventions. — On  May  17,  1927,  the 
principal  convention  and  postal  rate  agreement  signed  by  the  delegate 
of  Panama  at  the  Second  Pan  .Vmerican  Postal  Convention  assembled 
in  Mexico  City  in  October,  192(),  was  ratified  by  an  executive  decree, 
tlie  full  text  of  which  is  published  in  the  (Iaceta  Oficial  of  the  same 
date. 


^PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION^ 

‘  kANDEDUCATION;  “ 

ARGENTINA 

Sauberan  foundation. — Soilor  J.  B.  Sauhoran  has  given  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buenos  Aires  the  sum  of  100,000  Argentine  pesos,  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  to  l)e  used  to  maintain  annual  scholarships  for 
graduates  of  the  university  who  wish  to  pursue  advanced  studies 
at  the  University  of  Paris. 

Unlumited  university  enrollment. — The  university  council  of 
the  University  of  Buenos  Aires  has  repealed  the  regulation  restrict¬ 
ing  the  enrollment  of  students  in  the  schools  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
and  pharmacy,  of  which  notice  was  given  in  the  April,  1927,  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Second  National  Congress  of  History. — This  congress,  which 
convened  in  July,  on  April  19  last  presented  to  the  American 
Academy  of  History  a  rejxirt  of  its  labors.  Resolutions  were  passed 
on  improving  methods  of  teaching  national  history  in  the  primary 
and  secondary  grades  and  also  on  more  adequate  methods  of 
teaching  provincial  history  and  geography.  It  was  further  resolved 
that  the  Acailemy  of  History  should  organize  the  third  congress  to 
convene  in  the  year  1929,  in  whatever  place  the  academy  may  deem  fit. 

Municii’al  kindergartens.  -On  April  .‘lO  the  fust  municipal 
kindergarten  was  opened  in  Buenos  .Vires.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
children  will  he  instructed  at  this  kindei^arten,  using  the  Montessori 
system  under  the  direction  of  Senora  Matilde  Flairoto  de  Ciampi,  a 
specialist  in  this  method.  Plans  have  already  been  made  and  funds 
appropriated  for  establishing  other  municipal  kindergartens. 


HOLIVIA 

Teachers’  retirement. — A  protectivi*  mcasun*  for  teachers  who 
have  given  many  y<‘ars  t(»  the  e.xerc.ise  of  their  profession  was  em- 
bo<lie<l  in  a  decree,  |)ublish«*d  last  May,  which  states  that  retired 
teachers  who  taught  more  than  one  class  ami  who  have  given  over 
20  years  of  coiitiiimms  or  intermittiuit  service  shall  receive  the 
salaries  corn‘sponding  t«»  each  class  during  the  entire  year,  including 
vacations.  Teachers  having  less  service  to  their  cn*dit  shall  receive 
a  somewhat  less  amount,  |)roportionally.  The  supreme  decree  of 
.Vpril  2"),  192J,  which  abolished  extra  salaries  for  [irofessors  is  main¬ 
tained  in  effect,  fit  should  be  explaiiu'd  tbat  b^achers  arc  ofb'ii 
appointed  in  special  subjects  for  one  or  mon^  class(>.s.) 
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BRAZIL 

School  census  of  Federal  District. — Preliminary  figures  for 
the  Rio  de  Janeiro  school  census  show  that  there  are  141,123  children 
of  school  age  in  the  Federal  District,  of  whom  63.7  per  cent  attend 
school. 

Lecture  courses. — On  June  7,  1927,  a  course  of  eight  lectures  on 
geology  as  hearing  on  petroleum  was  begun  by  a  member  of  the 
(leological  and  Mineralogical  Service  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Brazilian  Education  Association  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Other  lectures 
on  history  and  various  subjects  are  given  by  this  association. 
.\nother  lecture  coui-se  on  historical  subjects  has  been  instituted  in 
the  navy  library  by  Admiral  Oago  Coutinho. 

Teachers’  congress. — A  teachers’  congress  recently  met  in  Bello 
Horizonte  to  consider  the  adoption  of  uniform  te.xtbooks  for  the 
schools  of  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes. 

First  Brazilian  Congress  of  Commercial  Students. — Under 
the  honorary  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  the  First 
Brazilian  Congress  of  Commercial  Students  was  opened  on  June  2, 
1927,  in  the  Commercial  College  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  It  closed  on 
June  8,  after  discussing  the  purposes  of  commercial  training,  stand¬ 
ards  to  be  reipiired  for  a  diploma  in  such  courses,  and  other  related 
matters. 

School  notes. — The  Brazilian  Education  Association  has  organ¬ 
ized  a  course  of  instruction  by  radio,  and  scientific,  literary,  and  artistic 
subjects  of  study  will  be  offered.  The  division  of  technical  and  higher 
education  has  inaugurated  an  interesting  coui-se  of  lectures. 

CHILE 

Registration  in  primary  schools. — The  Government  Bureau  of 
Primary  Education  reports  for  last  April  the  highest  registration  and 
average  attendance  so  far  recorded  for  Chilean  primarj'  schools, 
i.  e.,  a  registration  of  429,114  pupils  and  an  average  attendance 
of  344,527. 

Spelling  of  Royal  .Vcademy  adopted. — The  Government  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  have  prescribed  that  the  spelling  of  the  Royal 
Spanish  Academy  of  Lettei’s  shall  hereafter  be  the  standard  in  all 
Chilean  schools.  It  will  be  recalled  that  a  simplified  spelling  has 
also  been  in  use  in  Chile. 

COLOMBIA 

Twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Colombian  History. — The  National  .\cademy  of  Colombian  History 
celebrated  on  the  11th  of  May,  1927,  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 
The  Government  of  ('olombia,  as  a  token  of  appreciation  h»r  the  inval¬ 
uable  services  rendered  by  this  institution  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  presiMiti'd  the  academy  with  a  new  building  in  Bogota  and 
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15,000  pesos  for  the  library  and  furnishings  for  the  new  premises. 
The  National  Academy  of  Colombian  History  is  an  institution  that 
does  honor  to  Colombia  and  to  America  as  a  whole.  Since  its  cre¬ 
ation  the  academy  has  carried  on  an  intelligent  and  productive  work 
of  education  and  culture.  During  the  25  years  of  its  existence  the 
academy  has  published  87  volumes,  filled  with  important  and  val¬ 
uable  studies  on  Colombian  history,  including  prehistoric  times,  the 
colony,  and  the  period  of  the  struggle  for  independence.  Its  con¬ 
stant  and  praiseworthy  labor  has  won  for  the  academy  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  all  similar  institutions  in  America  and  Europe. 

Health  education  in  the  schools. — A  presidential  decree  signed 
June  7,  1927,  has  established  a  complete  course  on  individual,  social, 
and  public  health,  along  the  lines  of  a  scientific  plan  submitted  by 
the  National  Board  of  Health,  to  he  given  in  the  elementary,  high, 
and  normal  schools.  The  course  is  divided  into  five  years  of  two 
semesters  each. 

In  the  rural  and  night  schools  for  workers,  in  addition  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  instruction,  the  children  will  be  given  educational  pamphlets  on 
health  for  use  in  their  homes. 

costa  RICA 

Schools  for  adults. — By  a  recent  decree  reorganizing  the  national 
schools  for  adult  education,  the  students  will  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  one  for  illiterates  and  the  other  for  literates.  The  former 
group  will  receive,  in  the  first  period  each  evening,  instruction  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  second  group  will  also  receive 
during  the  first  period  instruction  in  mathematics  and  language. 
During  the  second  and  third  periods  joint  classes  will  be  given  for 
both  groups,  the  instruction  being  in  such  subjects  as  drawing,  sewing, 
manual  arts,  music,  and  English.  All  instruction  given  will  be  of  a 
practical  nature  with  a  direct  application  to  the  daily  life  of  the 
laborers. 

CUBA 

Study  of  the  Constitution  promoted. — The  Secretary  of  Public 
Instruction  and  h'ine  Arts  has  arranged  to  have  1  (),()()()  copies  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  printed  for  free  distribution  among 
teachers  and  pupils  of  the  different  elementary  schools,  in  »>rder  t(* 
disseminate  among  the  youth  of  the  country  a  clear  undei'standing  of 
constitutional  rights  and  civic  obligations,  {('ourtesy  oj  the  Cuhati 
Enibamy  in  WaHhinyton.) 

Commercial  schools. —  In  the  preliminary  budget  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  prepared  by  the  committee  in  charge, 
allotments  have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  two  commercial 
s<’hools,  one  to  be  annexed  to  the  Cniversity  of  Habana  and  the  other 
to  function  as  an  independent  commercial  high  school. 
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Knkollmext  in  Habaxa  Univehsity. — During  the  school  year 
1925-20  the  following  nuinher  of  students  were  registered  at  the 
rniveivsity  of  Hahana:  School  of  law,  42  men  and  40  women;  school 
of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  2,328  men  and  179  women;  school  of 
science  and  letters,  775  men  and  278  women,  making  a  total  enrollment 
of  3,145  men  and  503  women.  During  that  same  period  graduates 
from  the  university  numhered  432  men  and  75  women;  of  these  153 
men  and  5  women  graduated  from  the  school  of  law;  240  men  and  50 
women  from  the  school  of  medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  39  men  and 
20  women  from  the  school  of  science  and  lettei’s.  {Courtesy  of  the 
Cuban  Embassy  in  Washinyton.) 

C'unAN  PKOEEssoK  VISITS  Mexico. — At  the  invitation  of  the 
St'cretary  of  Education  and  of  the  Univei’sity  of  Mexico,  Dr.  Juan  J. 
Kemos,  professor  of  literature  in  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Hahana, 
visited  Mexico  City  recently  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Cuban 
literature  in  that  city.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  ]Yashington.) 

Commercial  schools. — The  decree  of  Decemher  13,  1926,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  has  been  superseded  by 
a  new  decree  of  March  2,  1927,  providing  for  the  organization  of  an 
elementary  commercial  school  in  each  of  the  following  cities:  Hahana, 
Santa  Clara,  and  Santiago.  The  same  decree  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  higher  school  of  commerce  at  the  National 
University. 

GUATE.MALA 

School  statistics. — The  following  interesting  figures  showing  the 
progress  of  public  education  in  (luatemala  were  taken  from  the 
report  of  the  S(‘cretary  of  Education  for  the  year  1926,  which  was 
published  in  El  Guatemalteco  of  May  16,  1927: 

ToUil  enrollment  and  attendance  in  all  schools 
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Organization  of  boy  scouts. — According;  to  official  information 
preliminary  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  organization  of 
boy  scout  troops  in  the  schools  of  Guatemala  City. 

HAITI 

Agricultural  and  industrial  training. — Interest  in  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  training  is  showing  a  decided  increase;  in  many 
schools  the  enrollment  is  larger  than  can  he  cared  for  under  present 
conditions.  During  the  month  of  May  last  the  total  enrollment  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  agricultural  service  reached  almost  4,000. 

Thirty-four  farm  schools  were  in  operation  during  May,  employ¬ 
ing  49  teachers.  The  enrollment  for  these  schools  was  reported  as 
2,815,  which  gives  an  average  of  82  pupils  per  school. 

At  the  Gonaives  industrial  school  night  classes  have  been  organized 
to  he  held  three  times  a  week  from  6.30  to  8.30  o’clock.  Instruction 
is  given  in  English  and  commercial  subjects.  {HuUetin  oj  the 
Financial  Adciser-deneral  Receicer.) 

HONDURAS 

Prison  school. — The  prisonei-s  in  Nacaome  are  to  have  a  school, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Judge  Enrique  H.  Rodriguez,  who  has  enlisted 
the  aid  of  the  press  in  securing  materials  necessary  for  a  school  for 
adult  illiterates.  The  press  voices  the  hope  that  this  will  he  the 
beginning  of  schools  in  all  Honduran  prisons. 

Argentine  books  for  university. — The  Central  University  of 
Tegucigalpa  has  received  a  donation  of  works  of  Argentine  authors, 
which  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  university  library. 

MEXICO 

Second  National  Contest  of  Oratory. — The  final  competition 
of  the  Second  National  (’ontest  of  Oratory  took  place  in  Mexico 
(’ity,  on  June  12,  last.  Nine  students,  representing  the  States  of 
Pueblo,  Jalisco,  Michoacan,  Sinaloa,  Hidalgo,  Colima,  Mexico,  and 
Oaxaca  and  the  Federal  District,  competed  for  the  coveted  title  of 
champion  orator.  The  first  prize  was  awanled  Senor  Arturo  Garcfa 
Kormentf,  of  Mexico  City,  who  will  represent  Mexico  in  the  Second 
International  Contest  of  Oratory,  to  he  held  in  Washington,  1).  C., 
October  14,  1927.  It  is  expected  that  for  the  third  contest  next  year, 
every  one  of  the  28  States  will  send  a  represiuitative  to  compete  for 
the  national  title  of  champion  orator,  thus  adding  more  interest  to 
this  event,  which  has  become  very  popular. 

Ar.my  officers  to  serve  as  teachers,  a  considerable  number 
of  army  officers  have  been  given  the  necessary  training  to  s(>rve  as 
teachers  in  army  schools,  where  tlie  enlisted  men  are  to  be  taiiglit 
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reading,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic.  Following  a  strict 
policy  of  economy  and  budget  reduction,  the  War  Department  is 
gradually  replacing  civilian  teachers  by  army  officers,  and  it  is 
expected  that  within  six  months  the  entire  personnel  of  the  army 
schools  will  be  composed  of  military  officers.  The  results  achieved 
in  these  schools  are  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  among  the  troops  has  been  greatly  reduced. 

University  note. — Dr.  W.  B.  Bizzell,  president  of  the  University 
of  Oklahoma,  has  been  officially  invited  by  the  National  University 
of  Mexico  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  agricultural  problems  and 
rural  communities. 

PANAMA 

School  for  indigenes  in  Col6n. — The  creation  of  a  school  for 
indigenes  in  Col6n  was  officially  authorized  by  an  e.xecutive  decree 
of  May  4,  1927,  published  in  the  Gafeta  Ofidal  of  the  same  date. 
This  school  will  be  under  the  able  direction  of  Sehora  Elisa  de 
(luarrido,  assisted  by  two  other  graduate  teachers. 

PARAGUAY 

(iiFTs  TO  Argentine  school  in  Asunci6n. — On  April  23,  1927, 
in  the  presence  of  Doctor  Olivera,  Argentine  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tive  in  Asuncion,  the  formal  presentation  of  a  gift  of  school  furniture 
and  supplies  valued  at  3,S00  Argentine  pesos  was  made  the  Republic 
of  Argentina  school  in  that  city  by  the  National  Council  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

Aviation  school  opened.- On  May  2S,  1927,  before  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  audience,  including  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  the 
army,  navy,  and  other  ilepartments  of  the  (Jovernment,  the  aviation 
school  was  formally  opened  with  an  enrollment  of  10  student  pilots 
and  5  mechanics.  Instruction  will  be  in  chai’ge  of  the  French  Military 
Mission. 

PERU 

Sports  in  the  University  of  San  Marcos. — Among  the  im¬ 
provements  undertaken  for  the  University  of  San  Marcos,  in  Lima, 
is  the  construction  of  an  athletic  field  surnmnded  by  lai^e  stands 
for  the  public.  There  will  also  be  bathing  facilities  constructed  in 
connection  with  the  field.  This  university,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  tbe  oldest  in  the  New  World,  having  been  founded  in  1551. 

SALVADOR 

School  statistics.  The  Report  of  the  National  Department  of 
Si-hool  Su|)crvision  and  .\dministration  for  1920  states  that  S49 
schools  were  in  session  during  that  year,  with  a  total  of  1,555  teach- 
ei-s,  an  enrollment  of  51,933  students,  and  an  average  attendance 
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of  35,063.  There  were  75  private  schools  and  61  municipal;  and  7 
kindergartens,  distrihuted  in  the  following  manner:  4  at  the  national 
capital,  1  at  Sonsonate,  1  at  San  Vicente,  and  another  at  San  Miguel. 

Autonomy  of  the  National  University. — On  duly  1,  1927,  the 
National  University  of  Salvador  began  to  function  on  a  new  basis  of 
autonomy,  in  accordance  with  the  reforms  made  in  the  report  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  commission  appointed  to  revise  the  statutes  of  that 
institution.  The  university  is  constituted  as  a  public  institution 
de  jure,  and  will  he  formed  by  the  union,  in  the  federative  form,  of 
the  schools  of  jurisprudence  and  social  sciences;  medicine;  chemistry 
and  pharmacy ;  and  engineering.  As  annexes,  and  under  its  direction, 
the  following  institutes  are  placed:  Preparatory  school,  school  of 
diplomacy  and  consular  service,  school  of  government  attorneys,  and 
school  of  dentistry.  The  new  statutes  received  the  approval  of  the 
Government  of  Salvador  by  executive  order  of  May  23,  1927. 

URUGUAY 

Inauguration  of  Argentina  school. — On  May  25,  1927,  before 
a  distinguished  company  composed  of  educators,  diplomats,  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  Argentine  National  Council  of  Education,  and  many 
others,  girls’  school  No.  1  of  Montevideo  was  rededicated  and  named 
in  honor  of  Argentina. 

Gift  of  Bolivian  books. — With  the  idea  of  creating  a  nucleus 
around  which  a  Bolivian  section  in  the  national  library  at  Monte¬ 
video  might  be  formed,  the  Bolivian  Government  recently  presented 
that  library  with  a  number  of  important  literary  and  scientific 
works. 

VENEZUELA 

School  notes. — According  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Ptiblic 
Instruction  for  1926,  primary  education  made  great  progress  during 
that  year,  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  acc(>m|)lishments  being  the 
creation  of  200  one-teacher  Government  schools  and  30  graded  sch(»ols 
having  three  teachers  each.  The  school  enrollment  has  increased 
25  per  cent  over  the  figure  for  the  year  1925. 

“As  regards  secondary  education,”  the  report  continues,  “experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  the  desirability  of  shortening  the  course  to  four  years 
of  study,  and  the  present  curriculum  can  without  boasting  he  called 
one  of  the  most  progressive.  Owing  to  the  excellent  discipline  main¬ 
tained,  secondary  instruction  has  been  made  very  effective.” 

On  September  17,  1926,  the  Department  of  Public  InstiMiction  of 
France  issued  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  the  high-school  diploma 
conferred  by  the  V«*nezu<'lun  Government  shall  lx*  c(Uisidered  eipiiva- 
leiit  to  the  French  “  Bachillerat.”  The  V’<*ne/,uelan  Government 
recipnx'ated  by  acknowledging  the  eipiivalence  of  the  French  sec¬ 
ondary  sch(»ol  diploma  the  Venezuelan. 
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Progress  has  also  been  made  in  the  normal  schools,  owing  to  the 
greater  care  taken  in  the  awarding  of  scholarships,  which  is  now  done 
directly  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  University 
studies  have  also  benefited  by  the  general  program  of  reorganization, 
especially  by  the  introduction  of  compulsory  class  attendance. 

The  Government  is  considering  a  project  for  the  erection  of  new 
school  buildings  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

An  institute  of  tropical  medicine  has  been  added  to  the  equipment 
of  the  Central  University. 

School  registration  in  the  various  types  of  schools  was  as  follows  in 
the  month  of  December,  1920:  Government  primary  schools,  63,747, 
and  average  attendance  45,847;  341  private  schools,  15,302;  236  mu¬ 
nicipal  schools,  10,473;  253  State  schools,  9,726;  special  schools, 
1,618,  and  average  attendance  1,024;  secondary  schools,  588,  and 
attendance,  446;  higher  schools,  716,  and  average  attendance  506. 


(’vBAN  Fkderation  OF  Labor.  -  Oil  May  22  a  group  of  workers 
representing  different  industries  met  in  Habana  with  the  purpose  of 
organizing  the  Cuban  Federation  of  Labor,  which  was  duly  consti¬ 
tuted.  It  was  pointed  out  at  this  meeting  that  the  efforts  of  this 
federation  are  not,  and  never  would  be,  directed  toward  promoting 
political  doctrines  tending  to  destroy  the  present  social  system,  but 
toward  improving  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of  workers, 
thus  helping  to  develop  industrial  activities.  Furthermore,  the 
federation  assumes  the  duty  of  helping  members  in  the  event  of 
enforced  idleness,  incapacity  for  work,  or  illness,  when  such  cases 
do  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  labor  accident  law,  giving 
this  assistance  not  in  a  spirit  of  charity  but  of  brotherly  duty  and 
cooperation. 

The  (’uban  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  duly  affiliated  with  the 
Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor. 


MEXICO 

National  mixed  commlssion  of  the  textile  industry. — .\ 
national  mixed  commission  was  established  recently  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  article  91  of  the  collective  convention  of  textile 
manufacturers  and  workers,  held  in  Mexico  City  last  year.  This 
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article  provides  for  the  creation  of  three  boards — factory  mixed 
commission,  district  mixed  commission,  and  national  mixed  com¬ 
mission.  The  latter  will  deal  with  all  those  conflicts  which  the  two 
lower  commissions  have  not  been  able  to  settle,  and  will  always 
endeavor  to  reach  a  decision  by  means  of  conciliation.  If  this  is  not 
possible,  the  national  mi.xed  commission  will  decide  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  by  arbitration,  after  both  parties  agree  to  accept  and  obey  the 
final  decision. 

Report  of  the  central  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitra¬ 
tion. — The  central  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  submitted 
to  the  Department  of  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Labor  the  following 
report  on  industrial  conflicts  during  1926.  This  report  was  published 
in  the  lioletln  Comercial  of  the  department  on  May  6,  1927: 
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1 
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j 

782, 329.  34 

Census  of  children. — At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Pedro  Rueda, 
specialist  in  children’s  diseases,  founder  and  director  of  the  institution 
Casa  del  Nino,  in  Rosario,  a  census  was  taken  of  children  under  two 
years  of  age  in  that  city.  The  figures,  which  have  recently  been 
published,  show  a  mortality  of  151  per  thousand.  One  feature  of 
this  census  which  speaks  favorably  for  the  mothers  of  Rosario  is 
that  from  birth  to  three  months  100  per  cent  of  infants  are  nursed 
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by  their  mothers  and  from  three  to  six  months  90  per  cent  arc 
so  fed. 

Leper  colony. — The  advisory  committee  on  regional  asylums 
and  hospitals  has  prepared  plans,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations,  for  the  establishment  of  a  leper 
colony  on  the  island  of  Cerrito,  located  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alto 
Parana  and  Paraguay  Rivers.  The  island  of  Cerrito  was  designated 
as  the  site  of  the  leper  colony  by  a  decree  of  December,  1926.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plans,  the  buildings  for  this  colony  will  be  of  simple  struc¬ 
ture  and  provided  with  all  sanitary  equipment.  There  will  be  37 
buildings  in  all,  accommodating  600  patients.  The  pavilion  for  the 
bedridden  will  be  one  story  high  and  have  30  beds. 

Argentine  League  of  Social  Prophylaxis. — At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  administrative  board  of  this  organization  it  was  agreed  to  ask 
charity  and  welfare  associations,  clubs,  libraries,  and  similar  organi¬ 
zations  to  cooperate  with  the  league  in  a  popular  campaign  of  health 
education  by  organizing  lectures,  arranging  motion-picture  exhibits 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  social  evils,  distributing  pamphlets  and 
leaflets,  and  helping  in  other  ways  to  teach  the  people  measures  to 
combat  these  evils. 

Anniversary  of  national  penitentiary. — On  May  22  the 
national  penitentiary  of  Buenos  Aires  celebrated  tbe  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  its  founding.  In  the  year  1905  a  school  was  organized  in  the 
penitentiary  for  the  prisoners;  this  school,  which  has  14  classrooms, 
functions  every  day  during  11  months  of  the  year.  Attendance  is 
obligatory  for  all  prisoners,  and  instruction  is  given  in  four  grades. 
The  year  that  this  school  was  opened  an  institute  of  criminology 
was  also  established  in  connection  with  the  penitentiary,  where  a 
careful  study  is  made  of  penal  systems,  jail  reforms,  sociology,  and 
psychology. 

BRAZIL 

Brazilian  Mental  Hygiene  League. — A  recent  issue  of  the 
Jornal  do  Brasil  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
the  discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  tenth  study  section  of  the  Brazilian 
Mental  Hygiene  I^eague,  especially  on  the  question  of  requiring 
health  certificates  from  persons  about  to  be  married.  Dr.  Ernani 
Lopes,  who  brought  up  the  question,  desires  to  have  the  subject 
considered  by  the  entire  league,  with  a  view  to  submitting  to  Congress 
a  bill  making  such  certificates  compulsory.  Doctor  Lopes  stressed 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  by  still  closer  cooperation  between 
psychiatrists  and  mental  hygienists  on  the  one  hand  and  clinics  on 
the  other,  suggesting  also  that  an  expert  in  metabolism  should  be 
502(1.-,— 27— Hull. « - 7 
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employed  to  make  studies  in  hospitals  for  the  insane,  and  that 
prostitutes  should  be  examined  to  determine  the  percentage  of  mental 
deficiency  among  them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  Prof.  Oscar  de  Souza  was  elected 
president  of  the  section,  Prof.  F^duardo  Rahello  vice  president,  and 
Dr.  Renato  Kehl  secretary. 

Red  Cross  Nurse  Day. — Red  Cross  Nurse  Day  was  celebrated  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  last  June  in  conjunction  with  the  distribution  of 
diplomas  to  the  new  nurses  enrolled  in  the  Brazilian  Red  Cro.ss  and 
with  the  opening  of  the  new  general  medical  and  surgical  dispensary 
of  that  organization. 

chile 

Foreign  advisers  in  social  welfare. — Dr.  Karl  Mumelter  and 
Dr.  Hans  Vogelsang,  Austrian  experts  in  social  welfare,  have  arrived 
in  Chile  to  advise  the  Ministry  of  Health,  Social  Welfare,  and  Labor 
I  on  workers’  insurance  and  social  welfare  subjects  in  general.  After 

a  careful  study  of  existing  legislation  and  conditions  they  will  suggest 
further  beneficial  legislation. 

Motion-picture  censorship. — vSome  time  ago  the  city  of  Santi- 
'  ago,  with  the  agreement  of  motion-picture  theater  owners,  established 

»  •  a  censorship  of  films,  which  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  maintain¬ 

ing.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  approve  some  films  for  adults  hut 
•  not  for  minors  under  15  years  of  age.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 

numerous  parents  continued  to  allow  their  children  to  freipient 
showings  of  films  banned  by  the  censor  for  minors,  children  sometimes 
s  attending  alone  and  sometimes  with  their  parents.  The  mayor  of 

,  Santiago,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  theater  owners,  has  now  issued 

,  instructions  that  children  under  15  are  not  to  he  allowed  to  be 

present  at  pictures  disapproved  for  them  by  the  censor.  A  police 
officer  will  be  stationed  at  the  theater  door  to  secure  compliance  with 
'  this  order. 

‘  Women’s  exposition. — The  National  Society  of  Women  Teachers 

is  preparing  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  decrees  issued 
.*  .  by  Don  Anfbal  Pinto  and  Don  Miguel  Luis  Amunategui  validating 

^  examinations  taken  by  women  and  marking  the  beginning  of  Govern- 

,  ment  activities  to  promote  the  practical  education  of  women  by 

holding  in  Santiago  next  October  an  exposition  of  women’s  work  in 
education,  industry,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  management.  The. 
.  ,  committee  in  charge  has  met  with  a  ready  response  from  women  in 

’  •'  many  fields.  President  Ibfihez  of  C'hile,  in  expressing  his  hearty 

i-,  commendation  of  the  idea  of  the  exposition  in  question,  stated  that 

^  he  ardently  desired  to  give  the  C’hilean  woman  an  adeipiate  prepa¬ 

ration  for  the  home  and  for  work  in  cooperation  for  the  common 
'  welfare,  where  she  should  hold  an  important  place. 
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Chilean  athletes  win  international  championship. — The 
Marathon  in  which  Chilean,  Argentine,  ami  Uruguayan  athletes  com¬ 
peted  in  Santiago  last  April  was  a  decisive  triumph  for  the  first-named 
team.  Plaza,  the  notable  Chilean  runner  who  won  the  5,000-meter 
race  (meter  equals  3.28  feet),  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  famous 
distance  runners  of  the  world.  It  is  thought  that  his  recent  triumph 
will  help  materially  in  winning  full  Government  support  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  of  physical  education  in  the  schools  and  recreation 
fields  of  Chile. 

Since  1910  these  international  competitions  have  been  held,  the 
victory  going  now  to  one  nation,  now  to  another. 

COLOMBIA 

Commission  to  visit  the  leper  colony  of  Hawaii. — A  commis¬ 
sion  of  two  medical  men  is  being  sent  to  Hawaii  by  the  Colombian 
Government  to  make  a  study  of  the  leper  colony  maintained  there  by 
the  United  States  Government.  This  commission  will  study  both  the 
scientific  and  the  administrative  methods  used  in  Hawaii,  the  former 
including  the  organization  of  work,  research  investigations,  treat¬ 
ments,  systems  of  disinfection  and  results  achieved;  and  the  latter, 
the  organization  of  colonies,  regulations  regarding  isolation  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  stage  of  the  disease,  nonleper  residents,  accountancy 
and  control  of  expenditures;  occupations  permitted  the  inmates; 
circulation  of  money  in  the  colony;  and  general  supervision  of  such 
establishments  in  all  their  different  departments.  Upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  investigation  the  commission  will  submit  a  report, 
together  with  a  comparison  of  the  methods  used  in  Hawaii  and  those 
in  use  in  Colombia,  making  suggestions  as  to  the  reforms  that  should 
be  introduced  in  the  latter,  from  both  the  scientific  and  administrative 
points  of  view.  The  contract  between  the  two  investigators  and  the 
director  general  of  the  leper  establishments  of  Colombia,  together  with 
the  memorandum  for  expenditures,  was  approved  by  the  Colombian 
Government  and  published  in  the  Diario  Ojicial,  of  Colombia,  on 
May  31,  1927. 

COSTA  RICA 

Kxpenditure  for  antimalaria  campaign. — According  to  the 
Diario  de  Costa  Rica  of  May  20,  1927,  President  Jimt-nez  has  author¬ 
ized  the  inclusion  of  a  sum  of  100,000  colones  in  the  budget  of  1928  as 
an  initial  appropriation  for  an  antimalaria  campaign. 

Child  care  and  training. — An  interesting  as  well  as  valuable 
course  in  child  care  and  training  has  been  organized  in  the  girls’ 
academy  in  San  dos^,  the  classes  being  taught  by  Dr.  Pena  Chavarria. 
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*  CUBA 

National  medical  congress. — The  organizing  conimittee  of  the 
Seventh  National  Medical  Congress,  at  a  meeting  last  May  in 
Hahana,  approved  the  regulations  for  the  exhibition  of  native  medical 
products  which,  in  connection  with  the  medical  congress,  will  open 
in  Hahana  on  December  11  of  the  present  year  for  a  period  of  10 
days  or  more.  This  exhibition  will  be  divided  into  two  sections,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other,  one  covering  scientific  subjects  and  the  other 
industrial.  The  former  will  deal  with  eugenics,  child  welfare,  and 
sanitary  and  curative  measures,  while  in  the  industrial  section  various 
surgical  instruments  will  be  shown,  with  sanitary  equipment,  chemical 
products,  specially  prepared  foods  and  other  products  of  medical 
value.  {Courtesy  of  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Dominican  Red  Cross. — The  National  Dominican  Red  Cross, 
founded  on  April  23,  1927,  in  Santo  Domingo,  in  accordance  with  the 
Geneva  treaty,  has  joined  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  and 
adopted  its  peace-time  plan.  The  society  had  its  origin  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  the  Dominican  Congress  a  year  ago  last  May.  Meet¬ 
ings  to  organize  followed  at  the  call  of  Gen.  Horacio  Vasquez,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic,  these  meetings  being  attended  by  some  of  the 
most  prominent  people  living  in  the  capital  city.  The  governing 
board  is  composed  of  the  following  members:  President,  Dr.  Salvador 
B.  Gautier,  professor  of  medicine  in  the  University  of  Santo  Domingo; 
vice  president.  Dr.  Ramon  Baez  Solar;  second  vice  president,  Senora 
Maria  Teresa  de  Michelena,  one  of  the  first  organizers  of  tbe  society, 
and  daughter  of  a  former  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  the  United  States,  Don  Jos6  del  C.  Ariza;  treasurer, 
Senor  Francisco  A.  Herrera,  who  is  also  treasurer  of  the  Republic; 
secretary,  Senor  Juan  Tomas  Mejia,  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education. 

General  Vasquez,  as  President  of  the  Republic,  has  been  made 
the  honorary  president  of  the  society,  which  he  has  done  so  much 
toward  starting.  Taking  a  leading  part  in  its  direction  are  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  distinguished  wife.  Dona  Trina  Moya  de  Vasquez,  who  is  a 
poetess  of  renown  in  Spanish-speaking  countries,  and  Dona  Carmen  G. 
de  Peynado,  wife  of  Dr.  Francisco  J.  Peynado,  former  Dominican 
Minister  in  Washington,  along  with  other  social  and  civic  leaders. 
The  society  is  energetically  forming  branches  throughout  the  Republic. 
{The  Red  Cross  ('ourier,  July  1,  1927.) 
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ECUADOR 

School  lunches. — An  innovation  in  the  Quito  schools,  which 
shows  an  increasing:  activity  in  favor  of  child  welfare,  was  the  recent 
opening  of  a  school  lunch  service  for  the  pupils  of  the  Brazil  School 
in  Quito. 

Sanitary  improvements  for  Ibarra. — The  municipality  of 
Ibarra  has  been  authorized  by  the  Government  to  spend  up  to  10,000 
sucres  for  sanitation  works  in  that  city. 

HAITI 

Obligatory  vaccination  against  typhoid. — Obligatory  vaccina¬ 
tion  against  typhoid  was  introduced  last  May  in  all  public  schools. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  the 
inoculation  of  the  school  children  was  accomplished  without  difficulty. 
This  work  will  he  continued  until  the  entire  school  population  of 
Port  au  Prince  has  been  inoculated.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
popular  vaccination  against  typhoid  fever  has  become;  during  the 
month  of  May,  when  it  was  first  introduced,  4,071  persons  completed 
their  vaccination,  more  than  half  of  this  number  being  school  children. 
{Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver.) 

HONDURAS 

Construction  of  tuberculosis  sanitarium. — The  Gaceta  Oficial 
for  May  2,  1927,  publishes  a  Government  decree  establishing  a  tax 
on  liquors,  wine,  beer,  and  mineral  waters  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  used  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  tuberculosis 
sanitarium. 

MEXICO 

School  farm  for  the  blind. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
donated  75  acres  of  land  in  San  Jacinto,  near  Mexico  City,  to  the 
workshop  for  the  blind,  recently  started,  with  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  school  farm  where  the  blind  may  learn  agriculture,  poultry 
raising,  sericulture,  etc.  The  farm  will  be  equipped  with  modem  im¬ 
plements  for  the  raising  and  care  of  domestic  animals  and  for  operat¬ 
ing  other  related  industries.  At  present  only  12  residents  will  be 
given  training  and  instruction  at  the  farm.  It  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  the  first  of  a  group  of  blind  teachers,  who  will  be  sent  to  teach 
in  similar  establishments  all  over  the  Republic,  after  having  been 
duly  trained  and  prepared  at  the  school  farm.  This  is  part  of  an 
intensive  campaign  in  behalf  of  the  blind  being  carried  on  in  Mexico 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Education,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Public  Charities,  the  Department  of  Health, 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Government.  The  recent  visit  to  Mexico 
of  Senor  Antonio  Las  lleras  Hervas,  the  well-known  blind  philan- 
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thropist  who  is  making  a  tour  of  different  countries  on  this  continent 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  gave  a  considerable  impulse  to  this 
commendable  enterprise  in  Mexico. 

NICARAGUA 

Director  of  Public  Health  appointed. — On  April  7,  1927, 
the  President  appointed  Dr.  Emilio  Pallais  Director  (leneral  of  Public 
Health  of  the  Republic. 

Regulations  on  venereal  prophylaxis. — See  page  929. 

PARAGUAY' 

Classes  in  nursing  a.nd  first  aid. — Classes  in  nursing  and  first 
aid  have  been  successfully  oi-ganized  in  the  Gimnasio  Paraguayo  of 
Asuncion  by  the  women’s  section  of  that  institution. 

Hospital  planned. — In  its  session  of  May  26,  1927,  the  Women’s 
National  Charity  League  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  tuberculosis  hospital  which  will  be  erected  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Government  at  a  place  which  the  latter  shall  choose. 

Visit  of  French  specialist. — On  April  29,  1927,  Dr.  Emilio 
Brumpt,  professor  of  parasitology  in  the  medical  school  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Paris,  arrived  in  Asuncion  from  Uruguay,  accompanied  by 
Professor  Langteron,  a  bacteriologist,  also  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  Doctor  Tallicce,  a  Uruguayan  physician.  During  Doctor 
Brumpt’s  brief  visit  he  delivered  various  lectures  on  subjects  of 
special  interest  in  the  field  on  parasitology. 

Medical  study  abroad. — It  was  stated  in  the  Diario  Oficiul  for 
April  7,  1927,  that  Dr.  Domingo  Sanjurjo,  a  member  of  the  National 
Ho.spital  staff,  had  been  commissioned  to  pursue  a  course  in  Malari- 
ology  at  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  in  Paris. 

PERU 

Antivenereal  League. — The  by-laws  of  the  Antivenereal  I.<t'ague, 
created  by  a  decree  of  September  10,  1926,  state  that  this  league  w'as 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  problem  of  social  diseases 
and  all  subjects  relating  thereto,  and  of  collaborating  with  the  Health 
Department  in  a  campaign  against  these  diseases,  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  First  .National  Antivenereal  ('onference. 
The  league  is  ctunposed  of  the  following  divisions:  The  honorary 
committee,  the  consulting  hoard,  the  central  e.xecutive  committee, 
and  the  departmental  and  provincial  committees.  The  duties  of 
the  consulting  hoard  are  to  review  and  appr()ve  the  general  plan  for 
an  antivenereal  cam|>aign  prepared  by  the  e.xecutive  committee  in 
aj-cordance  with  the  suggestions  mad«*  by  the  First  Antivenereal 
(’onference,  and  t<»  [ireside  over  the  national  conferenc(‘s  on  venereal 
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diseases  to  be  orfianized  every  two  years.  The  league  will  affiliate 
with  similar  organizations  abroad. 

Asylum  for  blind  children. —  By  virtue  of  decree  No.  5824  the 
Cioverninent  has  carried  out  the  law  which  provides  that  a  subsidy 
of  500  Peruvian  pounds  shall  be  allotted  in  the  general  budget  of 
expenditures  during  the  next  four  years  for  the  asylum  for  blind 
children  in  Lima. 

URUGUAY 

Inauguration  of  International  American  Child  Welfare 
Institute. — By  auspicious  design  the  inauguration  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  American  Child  Welfare  Institute  took  place  in  Montevideo 
on  June  9,  1927,  during  the  sessions  of  the  International  Infant 
Mortality  Conference.  (See  following  note.)  Created  by  an  act 
of  the  Uruguayan  National  Administrative  Council  on  July  24,  1924, 
as  a  direct  result  of  action  taken  during  the  Second  Pan  American 
Congress  of  the  Child  which  met  in  Montevideo  in  1919,  and  the 
succeeding  Third  Pan  American  Congress  of  the  C^hild  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  approved  by  the  Fourth  Congress  at  Santiago,  the  insti¬ 
tute  will  he  an  autonomous  organization  supported  by  annual 
(|Uotas  from  the  member  nations.  With  its  seat  in  Montevideo  it 
will  function  as  a  center  of  study,  consultation,  and  distribution  of 
knowledge,  being  divided  into  four  major  commissions,  namely. 
Organizations  and  Institutions,  Laws  and  Regulations,  Statistics  and 
Results,  and  Publications.  The  following  acted  as  representatives 
of  the  several  countries  at  the  installations.  Drs.  Barros  Barreto, 
Brazil;  Luis  (’alvo  Mackenna,  C’hile;  Julio  A.  Bauza,  Cuba;  Gregorio 
Araoz  Alfaro,  Argentina;  Victor  Escardo  Anaya,  Ecuador;  Carlos  E. 
Paz  Soldan,  Peru;  Mr.  Ulysses  Grant  Smith,  United  States;  Dr.  Luis 
Monpiio,  I’ruguay,  and  Dr.  Gabriel  Picon  Febres,  jr.,  Venezuela. 

(’oNFERENCE  ON  Infant  MORTALITY. — Sessions  of  the  Conference 
on  Infant  Mortality,  the  first  conference  ever  held  in  South  America 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations,  were  opened  in  Monte¬ 
video  on  June  7,  1927.  In  attendance  were  such  international  experts 
as  Dr.  Ludvic  Rajchman,  medical  director  of  the  section  of  hygiene 
of  the  League  of  Nations;  Dr.  Theobaldo  Mailsen,  director  of  the 
Danish  Serotherajieutic  Institute;  Doctor  Saiki,  medical  director  of 
the  Nutrition  Institute  in  Tokio;  Senor  Julian  Nogueira,  member  of 
the  league  secretariat;  and  Drs.  Gregorio  Araoz  Alfaro,  Argentina; 
Barros  Barreto,  Brazil;  Luis  Calvo  Mackenna,  (’’hile;  Leon  Velasco 
Blanco,  Bolivia;  Luis  Mor(|uio,  Uruguay;  and  .\ndrt‘s  Gubetich,  Para¬ 
guay.  The  program  included  rep«>rts  by  delegates  on  the  general 
prevailing  status  of  infant  mortality  in  their  respective  countries, 
visits  to  the  hospital  and  child  welfare  institutions  of  Montevideo, 
and  various  lectures  relative  to  the  subject,  ('onvinced  that  an 
investigation  would  be  necessary  in  onler  to  define  exactly  tbe  medical 
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and  social  causes  of  infant  mortality  before  any  adequate  construc¬ 
tive  work  might  be  done,  the  conference  resolveH  that — 

A  complete  report  of  infant  deaths  in  chosen  districts  of  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  l'nij?uay  l)e  made;  that  the  results  of  a  preliminary  investigation  in 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay  should  Im*  presented  at  the  next  conference  meeting  some¬ 
time  during  the  first  half  of  192H;  that  the  data  be  handled  by  the  same  personnel 
in  charge  of  a  similar  investigation  in  Europe;  and  that  as  in  Euro]H'  the  various 
countries  be  asked  to  cooi)erate  as  much  as  possible  in  the  work,  and  the  League 
of  Nations  be  asked  to  lend  financial  assistance. 

Maternity  hospitals. — In  accordance  with  a  recent  proposal  to 
establish  maternity  hospitals  in  the  interior,  the  National  Council  of 
Public  Welfare  in  its  session  of  June  15,  1927,  approved  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  maternity  and  children’s  hospitals  in  the  cities  of  Rocha  and 
Trinidad  and  authorized  the  e.xpenditure  of  55,000  pesos  for  this 
purpose. 


ARGENTINA 


New  version  of  national  anthe.m. — The  Chief  E.xecutive  has 
signed  a  decree  accepting  as  the  only  official  version  of  the  national 
anthem  the  revised  score  prepared  by  the  composers  Jos4  Andr6, 
Carlos  Ijopez  Buchardo,  and  Floro  M.  Ugarte,  appointed  two  years 
ago  as  a  committee  to  do  this  work.  On  all  official  occasions,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  where  the  national  anthem  is  played  the  new  version 
shall  be  used  beginning  July  9,  1927. 

Although  no  exact  data  exist  on  the  subject,  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  national  anthem  in  use  from  the  year  1813  to  1860  was  the 
one  originally  composed  by  Bias  Parera,  which  served  as  a  basis  for 
the  new  one.  In  1860  Juan  P.  Esnaola,  an  Argentine  composer  of 
note,  arranged  a  score  which  was  accepted  as  official  and  used  up  to 
the  pres(*nt  time. 

BOLIVIA 

New  books  for  pfblic  library. — The  public  library  of  La  Paz 
received  a  short  time  ago  a  gift  of  118  volumes  from  Buenos  Aires 
sent  by  the  Protective  Committee  of  Public  Libraries  of  that  city. 
This  group  of  books  includes  works  of  both  Argentine  and  foreign 
authors. 

CHILE 

(hllLEAN  REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  SiXTH  PaN  AMERICAN  CON¬ 
FERENCE.  The  press  rejiorts  that  the  Chilean  delegation  to  the 
Sixth  International  Conference  of  American  States,  often  called  the 
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Sixth  Pan  American  Conference,  will  consist  of  the  following  dis¬ 
tinguished  members  of  international  repute:  Sehor  Emilio  Bello 
Codesido,  president;  Senor  Miguel  Cruchaga  Tocornal,  ambassador 
of  Chile  in  Washington;  Senor  Guillermo  Subercaseaux ;  and  Dr. 
Alejandro  Alvarez.  The  Conference  meets  in  Habana  in  January, 
1928. 

CUBA 

Twenty-fifth  an.mversauy  of  the  Republic. — On  May  20, 

1927,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  independence  of  Cuba  was 
celebrated  with  elaborate  and  appropriate  ceremonies.  At  a  cabinet 
meeting  held  on  this  occasion  it  was  determined  to  issue  a  new  stamp 
of  25  cents  denomination  to  commemorate  this  anniversary. 
{Courtesy  oj  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

Mother’s  Day  proposed. — A  bill  has  been  presented  to  Congress 
proposing  the  celebration  of  Mother’s  Day  throughout  the  Republic 
on  the  second  Sunday  of  each  year.  {Courtesy  oJ  the  Cuban  Embassy 
in  Washington.) 

Delegates  to  Ibero-American  Exposition. — The  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  has  appointed  Col.  Enrique  Quinones  as  Cuban  representative  to 
the  Ibero-American  Exposition  to  be  held  in  Seville,  from  October, 

1928,  to  July,  1929,  and  Sehor  Julian  Martinez  Castells,  technical 
director  of  the  Cuban  pavilion  to  be  erected  on  the  e.xposition  grounds. 
{Courtesy  oj  the  Cuban  Embassy  in  Washington.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

President  Vasquez  honored. — The  National  Academy  of  History 
and  Geography  of  Mexico  has  conferred  the  title  of  honorary  acade¬ 
mician  on  President  Horacio  Vasquez  and  the  right  to  wear  the  gold 
medal  of  the  academy. 

ECUADOR 

Quito  Rotary  Club. — Last  May  the  Rotary  Club  of  Quito  was 
formally  organized  in  that  city  with  24  members  representing  various 
professions,  social  activities,  and  business  organizations.  The  board 
of  directors  of  the  club  was  constituted  as  follows:  President,  Dr. 
Humberto  Albornoz;  vice  president,  Senor  Miguel  A.  Albornoz; 
secretary.  Dr.  Eduardo  Salazar;  treasurer,  Sehor  Fernando  P^rez 
Pallares;  and  counselor.  Dr.  Manuel  Benigno  Cueva. 

New  buildings. — A  fine  addition  to  the  group  of  public  buildings 
in  the  Ecuadorean  capital  was  made  when,  on  May  24  last,  the  new 
Palace  of  Communications  was  inaugurated  in  Quito.  An  impressive 
ceremony  was  held  on  this  occasion.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  in  making  the  opening  address,  commented  on  the  advantages  of 
having  beautiful  and  ade<iuate  quarters  for  the  postal  and  telegraph 
services  of  the  Republic. 
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CH'ATEMALA 

New  Cabinet  and  Deskjxates. — The  new  Cabinet  of  President 
Chacon  as  announced  in  the  Diario  de  Centro- America,  Guatemala 
City,  of  May  31,  1927,  is  as  follows:  Secretary  of  Foreijin  Relations, 
Dr.  Luis  Toledo  Herrarte;  Secretary  of  State,  Lie.  Alberto  Paz  y  Paz; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Don  R.  Felipe  Solares;  Secretary  of  War, 
General  Miguel  Larrave;  Secretary  of  Public  Education,  Lie.  J. 
Antonio  Villacorta;  Secretary  of  Promotion,  Lie.  Adalberto  Aguilar 
Fuentes;  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Lie.  Mariano  Lopez  Pacheco. 

Gen.  Miguel  Larrave  and  Gen.  Mauro  de  Leon  were  elected, 
respectively.  First  and  Second  Designates  to  the  Presidency  for  the 
year  1927-28  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  April  29,  1927. 

HONDURAS 

Street  named  for  Liberator. — In  March,  1927,  Congress 
approved  the  renaming  of  Calle  de  Comercio  of  Tegucigalpa  for 
Simon  Bolivar  as  a  representative  of  the  Ibero-American  race  and 
as  defender  of  the  liberty  of  the  confederation  of  Spanish-speaking 
nations  of  America. 

PARAGUAY 

National  independence  day. — The  one  hundred  and  sixteenth 
anniversary  of  national  independence  was  celebrated  by  Paraguay 
on  May  14  and  15,  1927.  May  13  was  set  aside  as  children’s  day, 
and  the  celebrations  continued  throughout  the  following  week, 
diplomatic  and  other  representatives  of  the  various  countries  in 
Asuncion  heartily  participating. 

GuARANf  DICTIONARY. — According  to  recent  information  a  Salesian 
father.  Padre  Justo  Botottignoli,  has  concluded  work  on  a  Spanish- 
Guarani  and  Guaraid-Spanish  dictionary.  This  work  is  said  to 
contain  all  known  Guarani  words,  some  3,000  in  all.  The  Guarani 
Indians  are  the  indigenes  of  Paraguay. 

PERU 

Water  supply  for  Cuzco.  -On  May  30  the  waterworks  recently 
completed  for  providing  the  city  of  ('uzco  with  drinking  water  were 
formally  inaugurated.  The  water  is  brought  from  (Vorccor,  20 
kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0. (>2  mile)  distant,  to  the  Piccho  reservoir 
at  Cuzco.  These  reservoirs  are  built  of  reinf<»rced  concrete  and  have 
a  capacity  of  3<i0,000,000  liters  (quarts). 

VENEZUELA 

Fre.nch  tribute  to  BolIvar. —  Information  has  been  received  that 
the  ofiicial  inauguration  of  the  Parisian  boulevard  recently  naiiu'd 
/’  Arenne  Simon  liollrar  in  honor  of  that  great  |>atriot,  took  place  on 
May  7,  1927. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JULY  15,  1927 


Sutijet-t 

ARIIENTINA 

Annual  reitort  on  i-oirmeri'e  and  industries  (or  the  year  1926 . 

Condition  of  Iluenos  Aires  banks,  inc-Iuding  branches  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  at  close  of  business  on  Apr.  30,  1927. 

BdUVIA 

.\utoninbile  roads  completed  and  to  be  constructe<l . — 

New  service  over  the  Holivian  railway  and  the  .\tochn-Villazon 
line. 

BRAZIL 

The  sugar  industry  of  Espirito  itanto . 

Koad  building  in  the  State  of  Rahia. . 

.Vnnual  reiHirt  of  the  fire  and  marine  insurance  company  of  Rahia. 
Rudget  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  1927 . 


.\nnual  mes-sage  of  the  Governor  of  Espirito  Santo. 
I’oiiulation  (.school  age)  of  Kio  de  Janeiro . 


t'oal  proiluclion  during  1926 . 

Rrief  survey  of  conditions  ami  i-onstruction  activities  in  Stale  of 
Kio  Grande  do  Sul. 

Rahia  |>aper  market . 

Rahia  coffee  exiKwts  during  .April,  1927 . . . . . 

ImiHirtsat  Rahia  iluring  .March,  1927 . . 

.Amazon  A’lUley  rubber  market  (or  May,  ltr27 . 

Rrazilian  railroads  in  1926 . 


Date 

.Author 

1927 

Apr.  18 

Harvey  S.  Gerry,  vice  consul 

at  Ruenos  .Aires. 

June  13 

Dana  Sycks,  consul  in 

charge  at  Ruenos  Aires. 

.May  24 

(.egation. 

May  26 

Do. 

.May  1 

John  AA".  Rriink,  viie  consul 

at  A'ictoria. 

May  2 

'  Howard  Donovan,  consul  at 

,  Rahia. 

May  9 

1  Do. 

...do . 

j  .Archer  AA'oodford,  vice  con- 

1 

1  sul  at  Pernambuco. 

1  .May  14 

i  John  AA'.  Rrunk. 

1  .May  17 

1  Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul 

1  general  at  Kio  de  Janeiro. 

L-.do . 

Do. 

Private  construction  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  iluring  the  year  1926 . 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  at  Rahia  for  1926 . 

t'otlee  agreement,  conference  held  May  23  to  29,  1927,  at  Sao 
Paulo. 

CHILE 

.Annual  review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  the  year  1926 - 

Soap  market  in  soutlw-entral  Chile . 


AA'heat  iiroiluction  and  (lour  milling  in  the  Conce|K-ion  consular 
district. 

Rill  for  regulation  of  the  nitrate  industry . 


COLOMBIA 

ExiKirls  of  crude  iietroleum  from  Cartagena,  during  May,  1927. 
ProiKiseil  Rarramiuilla-Carlagena  railway . 

COSTA  RICA 

.Annual  stalLstii-s  for  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rim . 

New  wireless  station  o|ieneii  at  Puerto  Jimt'ncz,  Gulf  of  Oulce 
A'iial  statist  its  and  condition  of  living . 


.May  is 
29 


.May 

.May 

.May 

June 


June 

June 

June 


Fred  E.  Huhlein,  consul  at 
Porto  .Alegre. 

Howard  Donovan. 

Do. 

Do. 

John  R.  M inter,  consul  at 
Para. 

Rudolf  Cahn,  vice  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Do. 

Howard  Donovan. 

C.  K.  Cameron. 


May  16 
.May  24 
June  1 
June  7 


C.  F.  Deichman.  consul  gen¬ 
eral  at  A'alparaiso.  » 
Camden  I,.  Mcl^ain,  consul 
at  ConceiK'ion. 

Do. 

C.  F.  lAeichman. 


Cl  BA 

Highway  construction  in  Provimv  of  Matanzas,  in  1926 . 

Sugar  priMliict ion  in  Santiago  de  Cuba  consular  district  for  1926  27 

Review  of  comnierie  and  industries  (or  May,  lir27 . 

.Annual  re|Mirl  of  Cienfiiegos  consular  ilisirict  for  1926 . . 


Review  of  commerie  and  indii.stries  for  Malaiiras,  qiiarler  endeil 
June  311.  1927. 


June  2  '  Fidward  R.  Rand,  vice  mn- 
sul  in  charge,  Cartagena. 
June  It)  \  Do. 


June  24  '  Legation. 

...do _ I  Do. 

June  2s  :  Rmlerick  W.  Cnckles.  vice 
]  consul  in  charge,  San  Jose. 

j 

June  2  I  .AiigiLstiis  Gsiertag,  consul  at 
Matanzas. 

June  4  i  Francis  R.  Stewart,  ixmsiil  at 
Santiago  de  Cuba. 

June  9  '  Edward  Callery.  miisiil  in 
>  charge  at  llabana. 

June  39  ;  l.iicien  N.  Sullivan,  mnsiil  at 
!  Cienfiiegos. 

...do _ I  .Augustus  Ostertag. 


Ml 
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RejHtrls  received  to  July  15,  1927 — Continued 


Subject 

Date 

.\uthor 

DOMINICAN  REPl'BUC 

1927 

Trade  currents  in  the  Dominican  Republic;  trade  balances  from 
1905  to  1926. 

May  16 

James  J.  Murphy,  jr.,  consul 
at  .Santo  Domingo. 

Dominican  Oovemment  revenues  for  May,  1927 . 

June  16 

Do. 

Sugar  production,  Dec.  26  to  June  1,  1927 . 

June  1 

Do. 

ECUADOR 

New  post-ofllce  building  in  Quito,  opened  May  23,  1927 . 

June  15 

Legation. 

OUATEMALA 

The  leather  market  in  Guatemala . 

May  12 

O.  Otis  Ogden,  vice  consul  at 
Guatemala  City. 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  May,  1927 . 

June  9 

B.  B.  Bliss,  vice  consul  in 
charge,  Guatemala  City. 

HAITI 

Vital  statistics  and  living  conditions  in  Port  au  Prince . 

May  20 

Maurice  P.  Dunlap,  consul 
at  Port  au  Prince. 

Economic  and  commercial  summary  for  May,  1927 . 

June  29 

Do. 

HONDURAS 

! 

New  im|)ort  and  export  tariff  for  Honduras,  effective  Aug.  1, 1927. 

May  10 

Legation. 

Review  of  commerce  and  indutries  for  April,  1927 . 

May  15 

Geo.  P.  .Shaw,  consul  at 
Tegucigalpa. 

Report  on  the  trade-marks  and  patents  registered  in  Honduras 

June  4 

Do. 

during  fiscal  year  1925-26. 

Vital  statistics  and  living  conditions,  Puerto  Castilla . 

June  10 

W  infield  H.  Scott,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Puerto  Castilla. 

Vital  statistics  and  living  conditions  in  the  district  of  La  Ceiba.. 

June  16 

Nelson  R.  Park,  consul  at 
La  Ceiba. 

NICARAGUA 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  year,  1926 . . . 

May  10 

Christian  T.  Steger,  consul 
at  Corinto. 

Imports  of  sugar,  and  review  for  western  Nicaragua . 

June  2 

Do. 

PANAMA 

Report  on  commerce  and  industries  for  May,  1927 . 

June  11 

H.  D.  Myers,  vice  consul  at 
Panama  City. 

PERU 

Review'  of  commerce  and  general  conditions  for  April  and  May, 
1927. 

May  31 

Geo.  A.  Makinson,  consul  at 
Callao-Lima. 

SALVADOR 

Report  on  commerce  an<l  industries  of  Salva<lor  for  May,  1927 _ 

June  1 

W.  J.  t'afferty,  consul  at 
San  .Salvador. 

Vital  statistics  and  living  conditions  in  Salvador . . 

VENEZUELA 

June  !5 

1 

Do. 

The  coffee  crop  and  market  for  Puerto  Cabello  district . 

.  June  28 

George  R.  Phelan,  vice  con¬ 
sul  at  Puerto  Cabello. 

lb' 

> 
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